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Chronicle 


Home News.—The Bishops of the United States have 
received through his Excellency, Archbishop Bonzano, the 
following decree of the Sacred Consistorial Congregation, 

Rome and the ‘elating to the National Catholic Wel- 


N.C. W.C. fare Council: 

In a Plenary Session held on the twenty-second day of the 
month of June, the Sacred Consistorial Congregation, acting on 
new data, has decided that nothing is to be changed concerning 
“The National Catholic Welfare Council”; and that, therefore, 
the Bishops of the United States of North America may meet 
next September as is their custom, in accordance, however, with 
the instructions to be given below. 

Given at Rome at the Office of the Sacred Consistorial Con- 
gregation on the twenty-second day of June, 1922. 

Cajetan Cardinal De Lai, Bishop of Sabina, Secretary. 
Atoystus Sincero, ASSESSOR. 

Instructions of the Sacred Consistorial Congregation concern- 
ing the meeting of the Bishops of the United States of North 
America to be held in the month of September, in the year nine- 
teen hundred and twenty-two. These instructions for the meet- 
ing of the Bishops, which is to be held in the coming month of 
September, in accordance with the Decree of the twenty-second 
day of June, 1922, are issued by order of His Holiness. 

1. Whereas, some Bishops for reasons which seem to be 
weighty have expressed a wish that these meetings be not held 
every year, the Bishops should consider whether or not the meet- 
ings should be held at longer intervals hereafter. 2. In any case, for 
the peace of mind of those who have misgivings about united action, 
it should be very well understood that the meeting is entirely 
voluntary and that Bishops are not in any way bound to attend 
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these meetings, either in person or by representative. 3. Like- 
wise, as the decisions of the Bishops at these meetings have 
nothing in common with conciliar legislation, which is governed 
by a prescript of the Sacred Canons (Codex Can. 281 and T. 
FF.) they will not have force of law since, as from the be- 
ginning, it has been clearly understood the meetings are held 
merely for friendly conference about measures of a common 
public interest for the safeguarding of the Church’s work in the 
United States. 4. That the Bishops may be in a position to enter 
into the discussions with proper deliberation, they should be pro- 
vided in due season by those in charge of the meeting with a 
summary of the points or questions to be considered. This, 
however, should not hinder any Bishop from proposing to the 
meeting any other question of particular interest. Yet all ques- 
tions should deal with those topics proposed by His Holiness, 
Pope Benedict XV., in the brief, Communes, dated the 10th 
of April, 1919. 5. The chairman of the meeting will be de- 
termined by the prescriptions of Canon Law. 6. The 
minutes of the meeting are to be communicated to the 
Holy See so that if there be need the Holy See may with its 
authority intervene. 7. Before the General Meeting the Ordi- 
naries of each ecclesiastical province may meet with their Met- 
ropolitan or senior Bishop to confer beforehand upon some point. 
8. Whereas the name, the National Catholic Welfare Council, 
is open to misunderstanding, and in fact has not been acceptable 
to all, it may be well for the Bishops to consider whether it 
would not be wise to choose some other name, as for instance, 
“The National Catholic Welfare Committee.” Meanwhile, all 
should know that this organization, however named, is not to be 
identified with the Catholic Hierarchy itself in the United States. 
9. The Bishops in their General Meeting may delegate some per- 
son or persons, or committee, to undertake some definite com- 
mission during the intervals between the meetings. But care 
must be taken: (a) That the commission be limited from the 
beginning, both as to timc and method of operation. (b) That 
no infringement of cancnical authority of any Ordinary in the 
government of his diocese be made by any agent or committee 
thus established. (c) That on due denunciation and proof of 
interference in the iaternal management of a diocese by any agent 
of the Welfare Council, the said agent shall be summarily dis- 
missed from office. (d) The choice of those, who are to be 
thus employed as agents of the Bishops, will be made by the 
Bishops at their General Meeting, and at their pleasure. Those 
who are so engaged will hold office, meeting to meeting, and must 
make reports, especially of their accounts, at every meeting. The 
Bishops, if they so please, may re-elect those agents according to 
the needs of the work. 


On August 19, after a delay of many months, caused 
in part by the introduction of 2,080 amendments, the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff bill was passed by the Senate by a 
The vote of 48-25. The bill which differs 

New ’ 
ae radically from the draft sent up from 
ariff the House, was ordered to Conference, 
where agreement between the Senate and the House will 
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be sought. It contains an entirely new and strange pro- 
viso, empowering the President—information having been 
obtained from the Federal Tariff Commission—to revise 
tariff-rates without reference to the Congress, until July 
1, 1924. 

On account of this clause, Senator Borah, Republican, 
voted against the bill, but this loss was compensated for 
by the affirmative votes of Senators Broussard, Ransdall 
and Kendrick, Democrats. The tariff is expected to yield 
to the Government, $408,000,000 a year, but will most 
probably occasion a yearly increase in the price of com- 
modities of from $3,000,000 to $3,500,000: approximately 
$30 per capita or $150 for every family of five people. 
Thus, for instance, raw wool will be taxed 33 cents a 
pound, which will result in an increase of from $2.00 to 
$5.50, in the price of suits and overcoats. All told, the 
high duty on wool will mean a yearly increase of some 
$200,000,000 in the cost of woolen goods. 

The rate for all sugar, except Cuban, is $2.30 a hun- 
dred pounds. But since Cuba is entitled to 20 per cent 
tariff preferential, the rate for its sugar will be $1.84 per 
hundred pounds. This will mean an increase in cost to 
consumers of $157,000,000 yearly. Raw cotton is not 
protected, but goods manufactured from cotton are so pro- 
tected that the added annual cost to buyers of such goods 
is estimated at $108,047,470. On cotton hosiery alone, 
the increase will amount to $25,000,000. Other rates are: 
milk 2% cents a gallon; eggs, 8 cents a dozen; live poul- 
try, 3 cents a pound; lemons, 2 cents a pound; oranges, 
1 cent a pound; almonds, 5 cents a pound; walnuts, 4 
cents a pound; potatoes, 58 cents a hundred pounds; 
apples, 30 cents for each 50 pounds. Very few things 
escape the tariff, not even children’s toys, which are 
heavily taxed. Friends of the bill speak rather haltingly 
about it; its enemies condemn it vigorously. 

Senator Simmons, ranking Democratic member of the 
Committee declares: 

In view of the indefensible scandalous, seifish, pork-barrel char- 
acter of this legislation, how much longer can our law-making body 
retain the confidence and respect of the American public? It is 
time for a political revolution against such methods and practises. 
This bill has made the tariff more than a political issue. It has 
become a great moral issue. It is immoral to extort, whether done 
under the guise of law or in violation of law. “Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s goods” is a forgotten Commandment. The 
unorganized ultimate consumers are again the victims. 


On August 18, President Harding read his message to 
Congress on the coal strike and the railroad strike. The 
address was largely historical in character, for the Presi- 

The Peatiens dent used much of his time reviewing 

; the story of the controversy during the 

on the Strikes past year between the miners and the 

operators and between the trainmen and the railroad 

owners. After summing up the coal situation, the 

President described the evils of the present system and 

then asked authority from Congress to make a searching 
investigation, saying : 
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In the bituminous coal-fields are vastly more mines than are re- 
quisite to the country’s needs, and there are 200,000 more mine- 
workers than are needed to produce in continuous employment 
the country’s normal requirements. By continuous employment 
I mean approximately 280 working days in the year. In many 
instances last year men were employed less than 150 days, in some 
cases much fewer than that. In the over-manned sections men 
divide the working time, and high wages are necessary to meet 
ithe cost of the barest living. Interrupted transportation, sorely 
broken employment, the failure to develop storage against en- 
larged demands and inadequate carrying: all these present prob- 
lems bearing on righteous wage-adjustment, and demand con- 
structive solution. 

Because of these things, because of the impressions of many 
cases of unjustifiable profits in the industry, and because public 
interest demands investigation, and demands the finding of facts 
be given to the public. I am asking at your hands the authority 
to create a commission to make a-searching investigation into the 
whole coal industry, with provision for its lawful activities and 
the bestowal of authority to reveal every phase of coal produc- 
tion, sale and distribution. I am speaking now on behalf of mine- 
workers, mine-operators and the American public. It will bring 
protection to all and point the way to continuity of production 
and the better economic functioning of the industry in the 
future... . 

If it may have your approval, I recommend immediate provision 
for a temporary national coal-agency, with needed capital, to pur- 
chase, sell and distribute coal which is carried in interstate ship- 
ment. I do not mean that all interstate coal shall be handled by 
such a Federal organization; perhaps none will be necessary; but 
it will restore its capital to the public treasury and will be the 
instrumentality of guarding the public interest where private 
conscience is insensible to a public need. 

The President then reviewed the history of the past 
summer’s railway strike, and admitted that “The law 
creating the Railroad Labor Board is inadequate.” For 
“it has little or no power to enforce its decisions. It can 
impose no penalties on either party disregarding its de- 
cisions. It cannot halt a strike, and manifestly Congress 
deliberately omitted the enactment of compulsory arbi- 
tration. The decisions of the board must be made en- 
forceable and effective against carriers and employes 
alike.” 

Mr. Harding went on to recall the story of his recent 
ill-success in making peace between the trainmen and the 
owners and then dwelt at some length on the dangers and 
losses inseparable from the present strike, concluding with 
the words: 

Surely the threatening conditions must impress the Congress 
and the country that no body of men, whether limited in numbers 
and responsible for railway management or powerful in numbers 
and the necessary forces in railroad operation, shall be permitted 
to choose a course which imperils public welfare. Neither or- 
ganizations of employers nor workingmen’s unions may escape 
responsibility. When related to a public service, the mere fact of 
organization magnifies that responsibility and public interest trans- 
cends that of either grouped capital or organized labor. 


But the President does not “ask Congress to deal with 
these fundamental problems at this time. . . . There are 
statutes forbidding conspiracy to hinder interstate com- 
merce. There are laws to insure the highest possible 
safety in railway service. It is my purpose to invoke these 
laws, civil and criminal, against all offenders alike.” 
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Mr. Harding then earnestly urged the passage of a bill 
to “provide for the better protection of aliens and for 
enforcement of their treaty rights.” He suggested a 
measure creating a jurisdiction for the Federal courts 
through which the National Government will have power 
to protect aliens and to deal with crimes effecting our 
foreign relations. At the conclusion of his message, the 
President deplored “ the warfare on the unions of labor,” 
saying : 

We recognize these organizations in the law, and we must 
accredit them with incalculable contribution to labor’s uplift. 
It is of public interest to preserve them and profit by the good 
that is in them, but we must check the abuses and the excess 
which conflict with public interest, precisely as we have been 
progressively legislating to prevent capitalistic, corporate, or 
managerial domination which is contrary to public welfare. 

The President closed by reaffirming “ the doctrine that 
in this Republic the first obligation and the first allegiance 
of every citizen, high or low, is to his Government, and 
to hold that Government to be the just and unchallenged 
sponsor for public welfare, and the liberty, security, and 
rights of all its citizens. Wherefore,” he ended, “I am 
resolved to use all the power of the Government to main- 
tain transportation, and sustain the right of men to work.” 

The joint conference that was held at Cleveland last 
week between the miners and the operators reached an 
agreement August 15. Immediate resumption of bitumi- 
nous coal-mining in seven States was ordered by officials 
of the United Mine Workers. The old wage-scale and 
working conditions were ratified up to April 1, 1923, 100,- 
000 miners going back to work. The agreement calls for a 
joint conference on October 2 for the purpose of appoint- 
ing a committee to formulate a method of negotiation for 
a new wage-agreement to become effective when the pres- 
ent arrangement expires next year. The agreement also 
provided for the appointment of a “ fact-finding ” com- 
mission to investigate the industry and develop the fact 
for the benefit of all concerned. The personnel of the 
committee is to be approved by President Harding, and 
machinery is to be established to prevent future strikes. 
The signing of the agreement is regarded as a complete 
victory by the United Mine Workers. 

On August 17, a conference was begun at Philadelphia 
between the workers and operators of the anthracite 
mines. The opening session of the meeting promised a 
peaceful agreement, but disputes developed later wh:ich 
were not made public. The conference was to continue 
this week. 


Ireland.— While several minor engagements between 
the Nationalists and Irregulars have been reported in 
various parts of Ireland, the only concentrated action has 

been in County Louth. On August 14, 
Military Operations by an early-morning attack, the Ir- 
regulars surprised the Nationalist gar- 
rison of Dundalk and occupied many strategic points. 
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Dunleer, in the lower part of the county, was evacuated 
by the Nationalists, and Carlingford was captured by the 
Irregulars. But their success was of short duration. 
Within a few days, the Nationalist troops, though the 
roads were mined with high explosives, succeeded in re- 
capturing Dundalk, without any casualties. Though con- 
ditions remained normal during the Irregular occupation, 
their departure was marked by the usual looting and de- 
struction of property. The Irregulars seem to have 
adopted the policy of “ retreating without fighting,” and 
depend for their success on sudden irruptions in widely 
separated points. 

In the city of Dublin, the snipers are causing turmoil 
amongst the civilian population. Though the Irregulars 
have been content with occasional shots at Government 
buildings and barracks, they lately made a determined at- 
tack on Beggars Bush Barracks. From neighboring 
housetops, they opened fire on the Barracks, but after 
four hours were dislodged by machine guns. No casual- 
ties were reported, but much property was again de- 
stroyed. The purpose of the attack was evidently pure 
bravado, as there was no possibility of taking the strongly 
fortified Barracks. 

As yet, there is no immediate outlook for peace. At 
Dundalk, a manifesto was issued by the Irregulars de- 
manding the convocation of the Dail Eireann in order to 
reaffirm the sovereignty of the Irish people and to arrange 
for an honorable peace. Collins, however, in a reported 
interview, declared that his army will completely control 
the country in another two weeks. It is declared that the 
Dublin Government will not compromise, and that uncon- 
ditional surrender and the complete abandonment of the 
present tactics of the Irregulars are conditions of peace. 


The London Conference.—In complete disagreement 
on the more important points under discussion, the 
thirteenth Allied Conference on German reparations 
adjourned in London on August 14. 
Since the French and British policies 
have been steadily diverging, it was 
feared, even from its inception, that the conference was 
doomed to failure. This impression was strengthened 
by the Earl of Balfour’s note, which by its prohibition 
of any discussion of inter-Allied indebtedness, greatly 
narrowed the points at issue and precluded a general 
settlement of the many problems. Though the confer- 
ence itself could reach no agreement, or, as M. Poincare 
phrased it, “ We have reached an accord to misunder- 
stand each other,” the Entente is not thereby formally 
disrupted and there is no imminent danger of complica- 
tions arising from the independent action of France in 
the Ruhr district. 

The wildest divergence of view was in regard to the 
proposed moratorium for Germany. An installment of 
50,000,000 marks was due the Allies on August 15. 
Lloyd George insisted on the necessity of a moratorium; 
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M. Poincare steadfastly refused to grant any delay. To 
relieve this deadlock, Signor Schanzer, Foreign Minister 
of Italy, proposed a compromise measure to postpone the 
final settlement of all questions until the completion of 
the Allied funding operations in the United States. In 
the meantime, he suggested that the moratorium be re- 
ferred to the Reparation Commission, and that Great 
Britain, pending the calling of a new conference, make 
no demands on the Allied debtors. To this M. Poincare 


agreed, provided either that no moratorium be granted, 
or, if it were, new guarantees should be made to France. 
These guarantees, it seems, were to be liens on German 
State-owned forests and mines. In answer, Lloyd George 
declared that Germany could not possibly pay now, and 
that such guarantees would rather delay than ensure 


payment. He further insisted that there could be no 
adjournment of the conference without a moratorium in 
regard to the current German payments, and made agree- 
ment to this a condition for the hdlding of future 
conferences. 

In its final settlement, the conference instructed the 
Reparation Commission to inform Germany that the 
payments due in August might be deferred until a final 
settlement had been reached by the Allied Governments. 
With the transfer of the moratorium problem to the 
Reparations Commission, the crisis is delayed. Accord- 
ing to the English view, Britain is legally correct in her 
position that, according to the Versailles Treaty, the 
grant of a moratorium is strictly one for the Repara- 
tion Commission to decide, and that France is not free 
to take independent action in the demands for the col- 
lection of German debt. While not agreeing to this prop- 
osition, M. Poincare would make no positive statement 
until he had referred the matter to the Cabinet, and, if 
necessary, to the Legislative Assemblies. The Cabinet, 
subsequently, voted unanimous approval of Poincare’s 
stand, but refrained from any action until the decision 
of the Reparation Commission is made. This Commis- 
sion, it is expected, will not grant a moratorium. Bel- 
gium will probably agree with France, while England 
and Italy will vote in favor of the moratorium. This 
will permit the French president of the Commission, 
M. Dubois, to cast a deciding vote against the moratorium. 
Both English and French representatives however, are 
trying to delay a direct vote, as this would entail a com- 
plete break between England and France. Various com- 
promises have been suggested, but none has, as yet, 
found favor with the contending parties. Notable 
amongst these proposals, is that of Hugo Stinnes, leader 
of a group of German industrialists, which involves a 
Franco-German financial cooperation in the Rhine-Rhar 
districts. This combination, it is hoped, might lead to a 
settlement, independently of the Reparation Commission, 
but in no wise opposed either to the Commission or the 
Governments. The whole policy of the Commission will 
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probably be one of delay. It is hoped that towards the 
end of the year, when the Allied Governments will be in 
a position to consider the cancelation of inter-Allied 
debts, and when the United States may change its atti- 
tude towards its European debtors, a more far-reaching 
solution may be evolved. Since the breakdown of the 
London Conference, M. Poincare has published a com- 
prehensive program for reparation settlement, which may 
furnish some basis of agreement. He was prevented 
from presenting it at London by the Balfour note and 
the refusal of Lloyd George to permit the general dis- 
cussion of the Allied debt. Meanwhile, the greatest appre- 
hension is felt as to the decision of the Reparation Com- 
mission, which is now investigating conditions in Ger- 
many. If the verdict is against France, that country 
may act alone in collecting reparation. This is to be 
taken more seriously in the face of Premier Wirth’s 
statement that “Germany can pay no more goid now, 
and must even reduce her payments in kind.” 


Spain.—La Lectura Dominical of Madrid gives an in- 
teresting account of Catholic Press Day recently celebra- 
ted in the peninsula. The complete financial results of 

Cutetis Beem the intensified and_ well-organized 

campaign for the needs of the Catho- 
Day lic press are not given, as the re- 
turns had not yet been tabulated. But from all accounts 
they were most satisfactory. Catholic Press Day was the 
c:owning effort in a well-concerted movement for the 
support, improvement and popularizing of this new 
apostolate. La Lectura Dominical gives some facts which 
prove the extent and the practical nature of the means 
employed for the success of this “modern crusade.” At 
Cordova, for instance, the Central Diocesan Press Com- 
mittee distributed through the means of the local com- 
mittee as many as 6,000 copies of the circulars of the 
Bishop of Seville and Cordova on the importance of the 
Catholic press, and almost 13,000 copies of the pamphlet 
of Father Villarifio, S.J., “How to Help the Catholic 
Press.” In the diocese of Murcia, 40,000 copies of the 
pamphlet entitled “ A Great Modern Crusade” by the in- 
defatigable Catholic publicist, Father José Estéban Diaz, 
were scattered broadcast. In Cadiz preparations were made 
for the day as for a great religious feast-day, by a solemn 
triduum at which a series of sermons was preached on 
the Catholic press, its importance, its needs, its dignity 
and its duties and an appeal made for its loyal support. 
Similar scenes took place in almost every city of Spain, 
in Valencia, in Santiago, Lerida and Pamplona. In the 
last-named city, where the Catholic journalists of Spain 
had assembled for their annual general Communion, special 
programs were offered and attracted unusual attention 
owing to the presence of some of the most distinguished 
Catholic authors and writers of the country. On June 29, 
in Barcelona alone, 184 sermons on the various aspects of 
the Catholic press were preached. 
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The Catholic Church and Suffering 


Joun C. Revitte, S.J. 


HE Catholic Church is the foundress of organized 

I charity. In mobilizing the emotions of the heart, 

tenderness, sympathy and love for the relief of the 
suffering, she was inspired by the purest ideals. Whence, 
asked Bishop Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University 
of America, in his address in Washington to the delegates 
of the Catholic Hospital Association, whence arose such 
a universal devotion on the part of the Church to the sick 
and the afflicted? Its chief motive, he answered, was 
then, as it is now, a deeply religious one. It was an irre- 
sistible sympathy with all suffering men and women in 
their quality as members of the mystical body of Christ. 
“The shadow of Calvary fell continuously over land and 
sea, Over young and old, over rich and poor, and from 
the side of the Saviour, poured always the redeeming 
Blood, in which was washed clean the Christian soul. Its 
temple, the human body, was destined to eternal union 
with this redeemed soul, and no true Christian could be 
indifferent to its welfare.’ The early Christians were 
inured to suffering. The Catacombs were the school of 
martyrdom. The prospect of persecution and death com- 
mon to all the followers of Christ under the pagan Em- 
perors, as well as the dangers and hardships they shared 
together, softened the heart and made it easily respond to 
the plea of mercy. 

After the Edict of Milan, issued by Constantine in 313, 
by which the Church was led out of the Catacombs and 
allowed to show herself to the light of day, peace and lib- 
erty were given to the flock. That admirable spirit of 
brotherly charity among the followers of Christ which 
made the pagans marvel, was now allowed a wider field 
and ampler opportunities. The change was at first, per- 
haps, not for the better. We learn from the ecclesiastical 
writers of the time that with the peace which the Church 
enjoyed, something of the tender and spontaneous gra- 
ciousness of the earlier charity was lost. It had been 
more personal. Now it became more administrative and 
official, more formal. Charity was by no means dead, it 
became sometimes charity by proxy. That charity does 
not win the poor man, although he cannot reject it and is 
grateful for its benefits. To the Bishops and clergy was 
delegated the care of looking after the suffering mem- 
bers of the flock. Much was given to the poor. The 
number of vast and productive estates devoted entirely to 
their support astonishes the modern reader. But direct 
contact between the rich and the poor was not so frequent 
as in the early Church, not so close and sympathetic. 

Yet the duty of charity was not by any means neglected. 
To some extent the Church was obliged to change her 





methods. Methods that suited the relatively restricted 
number of the Faithful gathered under Peter or Clement 
or Urban and their successsors, could not be applied under 
Popes like Sylvester and Damasus, when the simple 
problems of former days had become more numervus 
and complex. The growing number of the Faithful, the 
differences of rank and wealth every day more marked 
owing to the vast influx of more aristocratic classes 
into the Church, their diffusion now through the remotest 
parts of the country, whereas before they had been confined 
mainly to the large cities, necessitated a change. Efforts 
had now to be more or less centralized. There was un- 
doubtedly a corresponding gain. More poor were reached 
and the work was more efficiently done. One of the 
reasons of the change is to be found in the modified condi- 
tions affecting the estates and the patrimony of the Church. 
Before the days of Constantine, the Church possessed 
landed estates, houses, properties resembling the great 
demesnes of the Roman nobles, orchards, farms, whose 
revenues and produce went to the support of the Church 
and its poor. But before the edict of Milan, that Magna 
Charta of the early Church, these were comparatively rare. 
They grew considerably both in number, extent and value 
after this momentous legislative enactment. The Church 
splendidly used the opportunity given, and for the cause 
she has most at heart, that of the suffering and the poor. 
The diaconiae, or deaneries, both in Rome itself where 
they received their fullest development and in the larger 
cities of the Empire, become now fully organized. They 
become, as already said, genuine bureaus of charity, re- 
lief stations, dispensaries, employment agencies. In some 
instances, an oratory, a mess-hall, and something like a 
day-nursery, was annexed. To the deacons and priests, 
the natural directors and organizers of this standardized 
relief-work, laymen were added as stewards, governors 
and treasurers. Some of them bore names illustrious 
in the annals of Imperial and Republican Rome, and the 
descendants of the Anicii and the Caecilii were proud to 
serve the poor of Christ. Gradually the scope of the 
work was enlarged, and at the same time more specialized. 
For the foundlings the Church erected the brephotro- 
phium, for the orphan the orphanotrophium. The old 
Roman law was almost heartless towards children. The 
Church, hearing the voice of her Divine Founder, “ Suf- 
fer the little ones to come unto Me,” folded them in her 
maternal arms and became their guardian, and teacher. 
Had she done nothing else, she would have been one of 
the noblest benefactors of the human race. A nation that 
does not respect and love the child is doomed. And side 
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by side with these works of mercy, she also built up the 
gerontocomia, homes and resting places, as the word indi- 
cates, for the aged infirm, so often neglected and thrust 
aside by the rising generations which see in them only a 
useless and clogging burden. The Church has scarcely 
left the Catacombs, and the fires of martyrdom hardly 
cease to glow, when already the monuments of her char- 
ity may be everywhere seen. Feeble childhood and help- 
less age find in her and in her alone a mother and a friend. 

At Athens, the prowenoi, as we learn from Thucydides 
(Bk. III, 68), were the State-appointed commissioners to 
attend to the reception and the needs of strangers and 
visitors. At Thebes we read of a hospital or rather muni- 
cipal caravansary for the reception of guests, and at 
Rome of valetudinaria for the wounded or sick soldiers. 
But, these are rare instances. The hospital in the mod- 
ern sense of the word is a Catholic institution. The foun- 
dation and the inspiring motive of these institutions are 
directly due to the religion of Christ. They are but the 
realization in the concrete of the teaching and example of 
Him who said, “ Blessed are the merciful,” and laid His 
hand on the poor leper’s brow and said: “I will. Be 
thou made clean.” Already in the early part of the fourth 
century, there was a hospital for the sick, a nosocomium in 
Constantinople when St. John Chrysostom became Bishop 
of that city. Six others were built by him. Even before 
the West saw their full development, there were hospitals 
in Egypt. From a passage in the Theodosian Code (Bk. 
XVIII), we learn that in Alexandria they had already 
reached an extraordinary stage of development, for the 
passage speaks of the number of parabolani, or nurses and 
attendants, to be employed. They had already reached the 
number of 600. And St. John Chrysostom, knowing full 
well that the poor do not like cold and formal charity, 
exhorts the Faithful with his usual golden and compelling 
eloquence to erect in their own homes a xenodochwm or 
nosocomium for the stranger and the poor, to consecrate 
to these suffering members of Christ some refuge under 
the family roof-tree where they can find rest and comfort. 
Little does the thoughtless passerby as he sees our great 
modern hospitals with all the equipment with which sci- 
ence and philanthropy have endowed them, realize that 
these splendid institutions are the lineal daughters of the 
lowly foundations that rose under the early Popes on the 
Seven Hills of Rome or were built close to cells of lonely 
hermits in the solitudes of Egypt or the fastnesses of the 
Alps or the Appennines. 

But not always were they so lowly or so humble. Some- 
times they were built on a princely scale, even in those 
remote times, which rivaled that of the great Catholic 
hospital-builders of the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies. If in the nineteenth century Blessed Cottolengo 
reared at Turin that Piccola Casa della Providenza, which 
astonishes all who behold it, by the multiplicity of its 
social activities, its breadth of scope, the variety of the 


social evils it remedies, and the heroic oblation of those 
who manage it to the cause of the outcast and the suffer- 
ing, in the fourth century, at a time when the Catholic 
Church had but just emerged from the loneliness and 
poverty of the Catacombs, St. Basil had organized, built 
and directed the famous Basiliad, whose story, splendid as 
it is, is so little known. 

Basil of Caesarea, son of canonized Saints, brother of 
St. Gregory of Nyssa, friend of St. Gregory Nazianzen, 
terror of the Emperors Valens and Julian, second only to 
St. Athanasius as champion of orthodoxy, legislator of 
monasticism in the East, as St. Benedict was in the West, 
is by his eloquence, his courage, his indomitable spirit, his 
genius for organization and his administrative work, his 
unflinching faith and his apostolic virtues, one of the 
glories of the Church of the fourth century. In his in- 
stinct for the works of charity and the social betterment 
of the poor, he was centuries ahead of his time. Even in 
an age like ours, few institutions or works of charity can 
surpass in generosity of purpose, in the inspiration of its 
motives, and the wide vision of its actual achievement 
that Basiliad which he built near his episcopal city of 
Caesarea. Close to the gates of the city, the Saint erected 
on the estate formerly given to him by the Emperor 
Valens, a genuine Palace of the Poor, a city of refuge 
for the storm-tossed voyagers of life. The Basiliad, so 
its grateful citizens and the guests who were welcomed 
within its walls called it, was composed of a series of 
buildings built for the poor. It comprised hospitals for 
both sexes, homes for the aged, the infirm and the incur- 
able. There were shelters for the wayfarer and the 
traveler, schools for the young, trade and industrial 
schools. Gardens had been laid out where sick and old 
might rest. Away from the other buildings, there was a 
home for the lepers, one of the first instances of that 
heroic solicitude of the Catholic Church for these out- 
casts, which gave us the hero of Molokai, Damian de Veus- 
ter. No misery was forgotten. While the hands of Basil and 
his heroic fellow-workers, priests, deacons, virgins and 
widows, poured healing balm over the bleeding wounds of 
the body, the soul of the sufferers was not forgotten. In 
the midst of the Basiliad, this apostle of charity had built a 
splendid church, adorned not as for the use of the indi- 
gent, but in the conception of this incomparable social 
worker, for the very princes of the House of God, the 
Poor of Christ. 

Basil and the Basiliad are the direct result of the teach- 
ing of the Catholic Church. In the ranks of her children, 
the poor hold an honored place. Emperors and kings lay 
their scepters and crowns at her feet. But she calls her- 
self the Church of the Poor. In Cappadocia, 1,600 years 
ago, Basil pointed the way to every social worker who fol- 
lowed him. His brethren in the Faith, Benedict, Vincent 
de Paul, Don Bosco and Cottolengo, fearlessly walked in 
his footsteps. Julian the Apostate, in order to prop up 
the decaying edifice of paganism, endeavored to imitate 
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the social and charitable works of the “wonder-worker” 
of Caesarea. It was the tyrant’s unconscious tribute to 
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the originality, efficacy and beauty of his methods, and to 
the maternal charity of the Catholic Church. 


Chesterton’s Cap and Bells 


Mytes CoNNOLLY 


time, still consider Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton a 

huge buffoon. The author of “ Orthodoxy ” with 
his boy’s heart and prophet’s vision, is still to them a 
mountebank in cap and motley, jingling crazy bells. And 
those gems of jovial sagacity of his, those flashes of spirit- 
ual fun and philosophic intuition, lights on the soul’s ad- 
venture, gallant life-songs, canticles to God and His 
creation, remain at best snatches of roguish burlesque. 
Long ago, I, too, was a party to this myth. So now, I sit 
me down, like the man in the old ballad, and take this 
opportunity to do penance for my sin. Chesterton is 
entertaining. But he is not entertaining, say, in the man- 
ner of Irvin Cobb. And he is not simply entertaining. 

When Max Eastman asked Charlie Chaplin what it is 
he does to people to make them laugh, that good artist 
very sensibly replied: “‘I make them conscious of life. 
‘You think this is it, don’t you?’ I say. ‘ Well, it isn’t, 
but this is, see?’ And then they laugh.” It is thus that 
Chesterton entertains: he makes people conscious of life. 
Life to him is at once a quaint spectacle, a dazzling pag- 
eant, an elfish fantasy, an awful ritual, a practical occu- 
pation, and a perilous adventure. He startles the man who 
has accepted it as commonplace into wonderment. He 
jolts the subjectivist out of himself. He points out to 
the blind and bored that man feeds himself through a hole 
in his head, that people on the streets are masks of God, 
that satisfactory explanations never satisfy, that a chicken 
might have come from an apple blossom and an apple from 
an egg. Behold, he commands them, how grotesque the 
world is, how magnificent, how domestic, how incredibly 
beautiful. Ponder how unaccountably strange it is to be 
alive and to parade about ridiculously on two jointed 
sticks. You alone of animals can laugh. Life is a long 
surprise party. Look up! Remember Satan fell by force 
of gravity, he tells them. And they laugh. For suddenly 
they are conscious of life. 

Of course, many do not know why all this should be 
entertaining. They do not try to get his point of view. 
They do not believe there is any reason in his point of 
view. For the moment, they see life afresh. They catch 
his ecstasy. They cry out with him: 


M ime excellent people, it appears from time to 


Why should I care for the Ages 
Because they are old and grey? 
To me like sudden laughter 


The stars are fresh and gay; 
The world is a daring fancy 


And finished yesterday. 
Why should I bow to the Ages 
Because they are drear and dry? 
Slow trees and ripening meadows 
For me go roaring by, 
A living charge, a struggle 
To escalade the sky. 


Thus he entertains. When the book is closed it is over, 
except for an errant memory as Chaplin’s entertainment 
is over after the picture. 

Incidentally, when this same Chaplin was in England, 
it appears from his diary that he met everybody there but 
Chesterton. And Chesterton is the only one it would have 
been particularly good for him to meet if he is actually 
trying to live up to his philosophy of art as he has ex- 
pressed it. Chaplin’s friends such as Douglas Fairbanks, 
and those who have studied him, as Claire Sheridan who 
made his bust, declare that he has a remarkable love of the 
beauty in the commonplace. Perhaps it is he who could 
catch the spirit of “ Napoleon of Notting Hill ” or “ Mana- 
live” and give us a film drama that would thrill even the 
chronic movie-goer with the beauty of honest love, the 
glory of wholesome adventure, and the grandeur of home. 
The sketch Chaplin has given of himself and H. G. Wells 
at the latter’s rooms, is highly amusing. One phase shows 
the pedagogic Herbert strutting up and down the room 
with Chaplin’s cane in his hand and Chaplin’s hat on his 
head—the while the “ Outline of History ” lies open on 
the table! One fears Mr. Wells in his danger of taking 
his universe too lightly. 

The fact is Chesterton is not simply entertaining. You 
have only to meet him to discover that certain eagerness, 
that sincerity, and gentleness that mark him as far from 
the please-all performances of Arnold Bennett as the 
parading egotism of George Moore. He strikes you as 
one who has taken his own advice: he learned to love the 
world before he criticized it; he learned to love its people 
before he dared discuss them. What he loves, he loves so 
deeply that he must cry out to share it with everyone 
else. 


This attitude, undoubtedly, has kept him from any high 
standing as an artist. If he had not the burden of his 
splendid message to shout from the housetops he would 
have been one of the world’s immortal entertainers. He 
is not satisfied with the difficult accomplishment of pleas- 
ing. He has something to say and he says it. It is this 
motive that keeps him journalistic, that holds him to the 
daily battle, that urges him on to the tilt so that his appeal 
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is transitory and his subject-matter the question of the 
day. It is this that hurts his method, and his style, so that, 
as McFee once remarked, he is not content to let his words 
speak, but must have them do ground and lofty tumbling 
A message is almost always fatal to the writer 
who would be an artist. Chesterton, however, has no 
desire to be an artist. He would rather be a soldier. He 
is. And it is quite sure that while the pleasure he gives 
may be evanescent the good he has done will have a very 
long life. 

One is apt to imagine this militant Chesterton as a noisy 
sort of braggart with a chip on his rather enormous shoul- 
der as one is apt to imagine the entertaining Chesterton a 
tumbling clown with cap and bells. Popular caricatures of 
him and some of his writing incline one to that belief. 
You find, however, a meek man, though a huge one, with 
a soft voice and a gently enthusiastic manner. Even his 
laughter which is ready, jovial, and lovable, is quiet laugh- 
ter. Once I made the remark that he was not uproari- 
ously dictatorial after the manner of Dr. Johnson with 
whom he has been so often compared. “ Ah,” he mur- 
mured humbly, “ Dr. Johnson had a right to roar. I have 
none.” Meekness, it is to be remembered, is not timidity. 
The meek men, they used to say, were the bravest in bat- 
tle. 

As may be guessed from the rhythm of his written 
language, Chesterton is a conversationalist. He thoroughly 
enjoys talking. His manner of laughing at his thoughts 
before expressing them is entertaining enough to be for- 
givable. He talks much in the fashion of his short essay. 
In answer to a query as to how he managed to keep so 
genuinely happy, he replied that he endeavored always to 
be humble. He holds him a sage who said: “ Blessed are 
those who expect nothing, they shall not be disappointed.” 

We take too much for granted [he expostulated, sitting in a 
great chair with his big tumble-haired head thrown leisurely back 
on the cushions]. See that light there streaming through the 
window. We mark it without the least surprise. We accept it 
as a commonplace. Yet it is really a source of ecstasy, miracu- 
lously seen by us once lost in the primeval darkness. When we 
live in a crystal palace all of the time we are prone to be bored. 
If you could keep the world shut up in the nursery for six days 
and let it out, like a child, on the seventh it would probably enjoy 
that day. Now it manages to be bored the whole seven. Man 
needs the contrast humility offers. The truly humble man is in a 
state of perpetual astonishment. 

There is the old joke of the man who used to hit himself on 
the head with a hammer because it felt so good when he stopped. 
It is customary to speak of him as a lunatic. Sometimes I think 
he was not nearly as lunatic as ordinary pleasure-seekers are. 
They seem never to be thankful for having a head without having 
They seem never to know the best way to find a thing 
is to lose it. That lunatic with his hammer could very well found 
a new religion, don't you think? .. . Or a new heresy? Heresies 
are most of that sort, you know; with a grain of truth, as Sir 
Thomas More said. 

I am tempted to reproduce, even thus poorly, more of 
his conversation, but I believe the above enough to indi- 
cate, at least, that Chesterton is far from being the tumul- 


tuously irresponsible fellow he is supposed to be. He has 


as well. 


a headache. 
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a peculiar practicality about him, a common-sensible vision 
that bears comparison with the plain wisdom of his Father 
Brown. He knows the value of everything, though very 
possibly the price of nothing, to paraphrase Wilde’s epi- 
gram. It is the sort of practicality that he insists on be- 
lieving is in most Irishmen, no matter how erratic. 

One cannot forget that passage in his “ Irish Impres- 
sions” where the Belfast Protestant, after condemning 
the prevalence of priestcraft and the indolence of the 
Catholic peasant in the South, leads Chesterton to show 
him Belfast harbor teeming with commerce. 

No man of any imagination would be insensible to such titanic 
experiments of his race; or deny the dark poetry of those fur- 
naces fit for Vulcan or those hammers worthy of Thor. But as I 
stood on the dock I said to my guide: “ Have you ever asked 
what all this is for?” He was an intelligent man, an exile from 
metaphysical Scotland, and he knew what I meant. “I don’t 
know,” he said, “ perhaps we are only insects building a coral rcef. 
I don’t know what is the good of the coral reef.” “ Perhaps,” I 
said, “that is what the peasant dreams about, and why he listens 
to the priest.” 

Chesterton, as the phrase goes, usually knows what he 
is doing. The one who, like Mencken, judges him a gar- 
rulous buffoon without plan in all his pleasantries sadly 
underrates his man. In a partly introductory essay in his 
“ Alarms and Discursions ” he writes out this credo. 

I really have a notion of why I have collected all the non- 
sensical things there are. I have not the patience nor perhaps the 
constructive intelligence to state the connecting link between all 
these chaotic papers. But it could be stated. This row of shape- 
less and ungainly monsters which I now set before the reader 
does not consist of separate idols cut out capriciously in lonely 
valleys or various islands. These monsters are meant for the 
gargoyles of a definite cathedral. I have to carve the gargoyles, 
because I can carve nothing else; I leave to others the angels 
and arches and the spires. But I am very sure of the style of 
the architecture and of the consecration of the church. 

It is one Chesterton who writes “ A turkey is more oc- 
cult and awful than all the Angels and Archangels,” or 
“ The only way of catching a train I have ever discovered 
is to miss the train before.” It is another Chesterton who 
writes that “ Purification and austerity are even more 
necessary for the appreciation of life and laughter than for 
anything else,” or “ Man cannot love mortal things. He 


can only love immortal things for an instant.” 


The Perils of ‘‘Popular Science’”’ 
R. pe St. Denis, Px.D. 


OME months ago the writer in an article on “ The 

Faddism of Science” which appeared in America, 
for January 14, 1922, called attention to the waning in- 
fluence of science and the parallel loss of interest and 
confidence of the public. In summary, the points noted 
were about as follows: That science had identified itself 
so thoroughly with pseudo-science that the populace re- 
garded them as one; that faddism was rampant; that 
scientists had been making illogical and unwarranted con- 
clusions from few facts; that the spiritual aim of science 
is too often destructive, that it robbed men of all hope, 
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and that because of too much misleading both they who 
had lost all faith in justice and a hereafter and they who 
still retained their childhood beliefs had lost all interest 
and confidence. 

Recent articles in a number of journals, but particu- 
larly in Science, give further support to this opinion. Says 
Dr. A. H. Brooks in the Journal of the Washington 
Academy of Science (Vol. 12, p. 72, 1922); “I venture 
the opinion that there is today relatively less popular 
knowledge of science and less interest in its methods and 
achievements than there was a generation ago.” In Science 
for April 7, Dr. N. E. Dorsey elaborates this opinion 
and searches for the cause of the loss of interest, which he 
finds chiefly in the lack of proper presentation. “ What is 
needed is the presentation in a form comprehensible to 
the educated and thinking man.” To remedy this lack, he 
notes the following: 


But to secure such presentation it is necessary to understand 
the public, the point of view of those we desire to reach, the 
mental background with which the science we present must be 
harmonized ; to understand science and ourselves; to keep in mind 
what constitutes science; to have a clear idea of what we wish to 
give the public. Otherwise we are in danger of merely groping 
blindly, and of, perhaps, often prostituting the name of science. 


In another issue, for April 28, Dr. W. E. Allen, of the 
Scripps Institution, goes more deeply into the causes of 
things. He writes: 

First and foremost, is the malodorous condition of the popu- 
lar-science field which for some time has been so largely and 
conspicuously occupied by fabricators, emotionalists, ignoramuses, 
and exploiters that many people of training and ability hesitate 
to enter. Furthermore, if entrance is attempted . .. the author 
may have his work rejected for that of some irresponsible clown 
or gaudy sentimentalist who is successful in assembling a group 
of highly stimulating words (“lots of pep”) which may or may 
not have some relation to fact... . As long as thirty years ago, 
most intelligent people were suspicious of materials presented by 
the public press as science. In the last twenty years, this suspicion 
has been more than justified. ... For killing this interest the 
press services, feature syndicates, and syndicated newspapers (aided 
and abetted by renegade scientists and pseudo-scientists) are to 
blame rather than the individual newspapers. 


There are other articles of similar import, but those 
quoted will suffice as samples. In summary, all are agreed 
as to the loss of interest. For the greater part they attri- 
bute this loss first to the insufficient or improper presenta- 
tion of facts; secondly, presentation by people either unfit 
or unqualified for the work. To these two I would add: 
The presentation of facts with improper conclusions, pre- 
sentation of conclusions without sustaining facts, and the 
intellectual snobbery evinced more and more at our edu- 
cational institutions. 


The first two refer particularly to sciolists and faddists. 
But the others, while applicable to the same type of men, 
apply also to too many scientists. Too frequently extreme 
conclusions are offered in the name of science, without 
proper facts to substantiate them. Primarily, however, 
the faddists and sciolists are blamed. But the question 
arises: Is faddism solely to blame? If so, where does 
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scientific faddism gain its stimulus, and its objectives? 
Also, what type of people are influenced by fads? 

As to the last, the answer must be: Only the very 
young and very foolish element. To be a faddist carries 
with it the stigmatism of foolishness, of inexperience, of 
the inability to discern what is of real value and what is 
not. Fads generally have little power to affect more than 
the surface of things. They are momentary riffles. Yet 
we find it stated that faddism has minimized the influence 
of science and has caused a far-spread loss of interest. 
This is surely illogical, quite beyond reasonable experience. 
For the essential quality of faddism is that it is evanescent, 
inconstant, ephemeral, that it deals with things that are 
valueless. Even given a series of successive fads, can 
these, taken as a unit, leave a deep impression? Hardly. 
Indeed, we object to fads because they are superficial, 
because they leave r.o impressions. 

Asa rule we have little respect for sciolists and faddists, 
and regard them as foolish. Being that, how did they 
learn the far-reaching and extreme conclusions which are 
so discrediting to true science? Surely these could not 
rise in the minds of lack-brains, of faddists? For these, 
being deficient in mental equipment, must seize upon the 
products of others and exploit these for their own glory. 
Right here we are at the crux of the matter. Where do 
the smatterers, the faddists acquire ideas which are “ dis- 
crediting ” to science? From their teachers, be these fad- 
dists or true scientists, but in the last analysis from the 
scientists themselves. That is to say, a scientific faddist 
in every case has had a pure scientist as sponsor, and the 
extreme unwarrantable conclusions of the faddists are to 
be latd to the door of the scientists. 

I say this advisedly, realizing full well the import of 
the remark. Let me illustrate, preferably from my own 
field, that of biology. Take the matter of evolution. When 
this is taken up in the classroom, the average teacher, for 
some obscure reason, seems unable to forego a few sneers 
at the Biblical account of creation. Some go farther than 
mere sneers. Indirectly, such teachers often imply that 
Christ was untruthful, that there can be no revealed 
religion, no soul, no hereafter, or if the latter, at least not 
of the orthodox “ heaven and hell” type. The professor 
may not say this directly, he may not even mean to hint it, 
but such are the conclusions implied in his words. Many 
an opinion is expressed in the classroom, many a sugges- 
tion offered ex cathedra to which the self same professor 
would hesitate to subscribe in his private capacity. He 
simply fails to follow his words to their logical end. Rest 
assured that the faddist does not fail to do so. But the 
biologist, like Pilate, washes his hands of the responsi- 
bility and wonders why reverent Christians find his science 
obnoxious. 

Put yourself in the place of an honest, hard-working, 
God-fearing parent who sends his son to the State insti- 
tution to enjoy a training that he, the father, probably 
never had. In his ardor he hopes great things for him, that 
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his son might become a leader of the community, of the 
State, perhaps even of the nation. Gladly, to bring about 
that end, the parent goes through many sacrifices. He 
hopes to find his son developing at schvol, he looks for 
high ideals of service. Instead of this, his son too often 
returns to him, an avowed skeptic, mayhap a scoffer, 
with the ambition of a Sybarite and the moral code of a 
Nero. 

I am not detailing an impossible case, but one that is too 
common, indeed, one of the very type that prompted the 
formulation of the now famous Kentucky bill of 1922. For 
parents, when they send their children to State institutions 
expect the training to be Christian. Instead of Christianity 
a skeptic materialism is taught. There is the already- 
mentioned biologist, who preaches monkey-evolution, and 
often questions the existence of an eternal soul, or of a 
vital principle. I do not mean to single out the biologist, 
as there are many others besides him. Thus, the psychol- 
ogist denies free-will, and demonstrates that all our actions 
are mere responses to external stimuli, absolutely deter- 
mined by our chemical and physical makeup, and utterly 
uninfluenced by a non-existent free-will. The philosopher 
casts doubt on all systems of thought except that of doubt. 
The economist and sociologist, the historian, each adds 
his mite of skepticism, of destructive materialism. They 
forget that real progress is brought through ideals of ser- 
vice and sacrifice, and that ideals, in order to live, must 
be nourished and cherished. 

Rather pertinent to this subject is the wordy battle 
waged not long ago between the Bryanites and the evolu- 
tionists. Note that I do not say, between theologians and 
scientists, or between religion and science. The great 
point in the defense made by the scientists is that there 
shall be freedom of word and thought at public institutions. 
Now, in connection with this a rather peculiar situation 
arose at the University of Wisconsin. President Birge had 
repeatedly denied the appeal of the Forum, a student- 
faculty organization, to bring speakers such as Scott 
Nearing and Upton Sinclair to the University or to permit 
them to speak in university buildings. His grounds for the 
refusal were that the doctrines preached by these men are 
subversive of the principles of good citizenship and good 
government which the University stands for; more spe- 
cifically, the principles of the radicals are counter to those 
the people of the State wish to have taught. Therefore, 
he must bar these political and social radicals. 

It is rather an irony of fate that Mr. Bryan should at 
this same moment attack President Birge on religious 
grounds, and call him a religious radical. I did not follow 
that phase of the argument in its details, but if Mr. Bryan 
used President Birge’s own words relative to political 
radicals, he, Mr. Bryan, had an argumentum ad hominem 
of no mean caliber. The voters of the State, in Dr. 
Birge’s opinion, do not want destructive principles spread 
in the name of the University. They do not want regres- 
sive, but progressive professors, not destructive but con- 
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structive teaching. Thus, Dr. Birge held that political and 
economic extremists are destructive. But Mr. Bryan holds 
that many scientists in their scientific teaching step beyond 
the logical bounds of their subjects, that they are, there- 
fore, truly destructive, so that it is to the interest of the 
State to curb them. In that sense, Mr. Bryan is not an 
obstructionist, since his motives are fully as ideal as those 
of President Birge. The latter, with customary acumen, 
evidently recognized the force of Mr. Bryan’s argument, 
for he has changed his stand considerably on the Nearing- 
Sinclair matter. 

Personally, I cannot see that Mr. Bryan’s attacks on 
evolution constitute a renewal of the so-called “ warfare 
of theology against science.” Mr. Bryan feels that Chris- 
tian people have a right to expect Christian training in the 
institutions supported by them. If his arguments are 
weak, if his ideas of Christianity are sometimes hazy, that 
is merely because he has limited his chief arguments to 
Biblical ones, and does not carry even these to logical con- 
clusions. But much of the furor of the scientists in oppo- 
sition seems to me to be purely artificial. There is rather 
much declaiming, much demand to ward off—well, ex- 
actly what is to be warded off? For the schools do not 
propose to limit scientific teaching, but they do propose to 
limit the teaching of doctrines which they regard as inim- 
ical of public interests, doctrines which in many cases are 
extreme, certainly unproved, and presenting false or doubt- 
ful conclusions. Whether these doctrines be religious, 
scientific, economic, sociological, or otherwise, is of lit- 
tle importance. It is of importance, however, that the 
respective doctrines are regarded as radical, extreme, even 
anarchistic, in some cases. President Birge felt the need 
of barring certain doctrines from the University; Bryan 
feels a similar need. 

But consider, why should there be attacks or talks of 
limitation at all? If science is honest, if science is really 
working for the public good, then it should merit approval 
and support. Instead of which science is losing both pres- 
tige and public interest. There is something decidedly 
wrong somewhere. Surely the interest of the public in 
knowledge is at the bottom no less than before. In any- 
thing, it should be greater, because knowledge is vastly 
increased and made more accessible in many ways. 

“It is necessary to understand the public, the point of 
view of those we try to reach, the mental background with 
which the science we present is to be harmonized.” But 
has science made any attempt to understand the public 
point of view? Man is so constructed that he will work 
when he has something to hope and strive for, something 
that is better than what he already possesses, be it riches, 
achievement, reputation, or some other goal. But, to live 
and strive is better than not to live. Now, the average 
man’s life is hard and difficult enough, since it is built up 
of disappointments. But if the final goal he has to face is 
to be the greatest disappointment of all, a mere extinction, 
without possible adjustment of the inequalities of life or 
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compensation for his trials, then at once he is robbed of the 
only real spur he has for bettering himself, for success. 
To end in non-existence: such an outlook is ghastly in its 
hardness. Yet that outlook is precisely the one that has 
been spread broadcast, not merely by faddists, but by 
supposedly reputable scientists; while others by their 
silence in the face of claims that science must necessarily 
adopt materialism as its creed have given tacit assent. 

What I wish to emphasize is that the real cause of the 
loss of public confidence and interest is the materialism 
preached by too many scientists. It destroys, it does not 
build. It robs, it does not give. Not the form of presen- 
tation should be blamed, but the content. And in this the 
faddists, the “ popularizers,” while to blame, have been 
only means of publicity, mere mouth-pieces for the scien- 
tists themselves. 


Control of Intolerance 
MarK ScCHRIVER, JR. 


S sectarianism about to undergo another incubation? 

Do the licenses of the Ku Klux Klan and the excesses 
in the recently formed charter of the Evangelical Prot- 
estant Society raise any well-founded suspicion that the 
blessings of that liberty guaranteed us by the introductory 
article of the First Amendment are about due for their 
chronic laceration? No less an observer than President 
Harding is reported to have said that in his experience 
of one year in the Presidency there came to him no other 
such unwelcome impression as that caused by the mani- 
fest religious intolerance which exists among many of 
our citizens. 

As a matter of fact bigotry of one kind or another has 
strikingly besmirched the records of almost every decade 
of our national life. As our Chief Executive now points 
out, so Washington in his farewell address forewarned: 

All obstructions to the execution of the law, all combinations 
and associations, under whatever plausible character, with the real 
design to direct, control, counteract, or awe, the regular delibera- 
tions and actions of the constituted authorities, are destructive 
of this fundamental principle. . . . They serve to organize faction; 
to give it an artificial and extraordinary force; to put in the place 


of the delegated will of the nation, the will of the party, often 
a small but artful and enterprising minority of the community. 


Despite those who falsely connote Catholicism with alien- 
ism we may pass over the fact that the first discoverers 
and settlers in America were Catholics. But notwith- 
standing our Catholic ancestry in the Faith we are also 
aware that in pre-Revolutionary times Catholics were de- 
cidedly in the minority. Although penalized for many 
years before, the safety of the minority as a fair test of 
liberty received a severe jolt just as the Colonies were arm- 
ing to defend this blessing. Canada with its Catholic ma- 
jority had wrung certain concessions of religious liberty 
from England. Forthwith the Continental Congress of 
1774 expressed its objection to the Quebec act and besides 
losing Canadian sympathy gave official form to what 
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among some has become periodically an epidemic: the 
habit of arousing a spirit of intolerance of the “ Romish 
religion.” As usual the crisis of war, when all men are 
brothers or enemies, temporarily balanced the arms of 
justice. Nevertheless when assuming command of the 
Continental army at Cambridge in 1775, Washington 
had to issue an order so as to deter the ridiculously in- 
sulting celebration of Guy Fawkes’ Day, lest that spasm 
of bigotry have a deleterious effect on the French Catholics 
then present and ready to strike for the very cause of 
liberty itself. That the Catholic minority of itself did its 
share in establishing the fabric of independence is con- 
firmed by Washington who said, “I presume your fellow- 
citizens will not forget the patriotic part which you took 
in the accomplishment of our revolution. and the estab- 
lishment of our government.” 

Washington had hardly grown in fame when Catholic 
patriotism proved to be no test against militant bigotry. 
One of the first attacks was made in 1808 against St. 
Peter’s Church, New York. Thereafter whenever the 
tide of intolerance subsided debris generally scarred the 
landscape. In 1834 Massachusetts oracularly counte- 
nanced the mob-town method of burning the Ursuline 
Convent of St. Benedict at Charlestown; a decade later 
fanaticism no longer skulked under cover of darkness; 
such papers as the American Antt-Papist trawlingly came 
out in support of a generation of political hucksters. 
Then began the secret “ Nativist movement.” Besides 
being accountable for applying the torch to churches in 
Philadelphia, the party spirit was canonized in political 
campaign by its nominee, Henry Clay. After defeat of 
its too earthly candidate the Nativists lapsed into a sort 
of hibernation. 

Apparently but another head of the hydra had been 
lopped off. In 1854 decided rejuvenation came in the form 
of the “ Know-Nothing party,” propped up as it were by 
such slogans as “ None but native Americans for office,” 
“Protestant school-system,”’ and “ Perpetual war on 
Romanism.” Attacks on Catholics were made in Provi- 
dence and St. Louis as well as in Newark where under the 
native guise of the American Protestant Association alien 
Orangemen organized guerilla bands for the purpose of 
assaulting Catholic citizens. During the same year the 
Jesuit, Father Bapst, was duly tarred, feathered, and rid- 
den on a rail by the cultured Know-Nothingism of a Maine 
town. Just before the Civil War, however, the party 
candidates, Bell, of Tennessee, and Everett, of Massa- 
chusetts, were fittingly snowed under. 

The Civil War’s adversities, the notably splendid 
patriotism of Catholics, and the period of reconstruction 
very likely lessened the otherwise sure-to-recur fanatcism. 
However, two decades of such bliss had not passed when 
Blaine’s chances for the Presidency in 1884 were ruined 
by the “ Rum, Romanism, and rebellion” concoction of 
Burchard, the minister. Shortly after this the American 
Protective Association set itself for a drive against the 
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holding of national, State, or municipal offices by Catho- 
lics. Since then symptoms of sectarianism have period- 
ically festered on the body-public. Usually a little ex- 
posure to public opinion drives the germ-carriers into 
various cabalistic pesthouses. 

Are the fires of bigotry at last under control? Ac- 
cording to passing events and reports it would seem as 
if the pot is fumingly boiling. Already what may be 
the first scum has uncovered priest-baiters, as in Ala- 
bama, California, and South Dakota; secret proselyting 
agencies as the American Children’s Welfare Founda- 
tion; and sanctiloquent knaves of goblinry, such as the 
Ku Klux Klan. What is also apparent is the collusion 
among these forces so intolerant of whatever is Catholic. 
In the sacred land of Alabama the flare of the Klux 
organ, the Searchlight, prepares the way for the Hill 
Billies to destroy the flag-poles of the parochial school 
at Phenix City; in Houston the miserably edited Col. 
Mayfield’s Weekly goads the ignorant to resort to their 
six-shooters if the Catholic Church attempts further evan- 
gelization «among the Negroes; in Beaumont, Texas, 
notices signed by the K.K.K., are posted on the doors of the 
Blessed Sacrament Church for colored Catholics, with the 
threat to dynamite the church if it is kept open, and to 
whip, tar, and feather the pastor unless he leaves town. 

These hooded medicine-men of law and order do not 
stand alone. They are abetted by other well-known prin- 
cipals. Recent vilification by the official Scottish Rite 
Masonic paper, the New Age. has been so nasty as to be 
condemned even by another Masonic journal. Besides, 
the pulpit in some churches is now used as a sort of bal- 
lista for hurling volumes of hate against Catholics. A 
Washington Congregationalist minister asserts that many 
Protestant ministers are members of the K. K. K. Such 
an alliance between the preachers and the goblins is occa- 
sionally profitable. In its description of one custom com- 
ing into vogue, the Baltimore American in reference to a 
local Methodist Church says: 

They [the K.K.K.] lined up before the pulpit, handed the 
clergyman an envelope containing their free and unsolicited gift 
of an as yet unspecified sum and in return, therefor, received 
and had spread before the congregation an exordium from the 


pulpit .. . which exordium must have struck the congregation 
as a profanation equally of the pulpit and of the Englisk language. 


The Baltimore Sun commenting on the same incident 
puts it even more humorously when it says: 

Certainly it is gratifying to those who live in this environ to 
know that though the Southland is overrun by tragedians of the 


flapping night-gowns, here we have only spook-like comedians who 
playfully inject burlesque into funerals and church worship. 


Curiously interconnected is the mental condition of 
those who gratuitously insinuate that the Catholic Church 
aims at interference in politics. Yet a Methodist Confer- 
ence, lately adjourned, blatantly avers, as follows: 


We give notice that militant Methodism having once made up 
its mind concerning iniquity never ceases until such iniquity is 
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purged and we herewith set ourselves with courageous confidence 
to the task of electing a Legislature, etc. 


It looks as if the Illuminati were reincarnated. But alas: 
Hard on the heels of this march that boasts of its plan to 
inject religious interference into politics comes the bor- 
rowed refrain of the lately organized Evangelical Protest- 
ant Society. The text of its call for charter members, 
according to the parts quoted in the New York Times, is: 


The objects of this society are to defend and promote Evan- 
gelical Christianity in cooperation with Evangelical churches, and 
to defend American democracy against the encroachments of 
Papal Rome. This movement is designed to be nation-wide and 
international. ... It is to be a sustained and permanent effort, 
working through Evangelical bodies of the country, and the pur- 
pose of the organizers is to fight the Romanist evil in three prac- 
tical ways, as follows: 1. By intensive evangelism throughout 
the length and breadth of the country. 2. By pitiless publicity, 
showing them up to the American public, including their own 
members. 3. By combating them in a political way along the 
lines employed by the Anti-Saloon League. 


Need this latest document from the bottomless pit dis- 
turbs us very much? Examine it and you will find noth- 
ing new in it. It is merely a neo-Nativist-Know-Nothing- 
American Protestant Association, all in one, rejuvenated 
with a little of the blood of the K. K. K., and enlivened 
somewhat by the average circuit-rider. The stage is all 
set; all is ready again for the ceremony of passing the 
hat. This latest bucket-shop method of bigotry will have 
a run on the market for a while; then there will follow 
the usual crash. As for ourselves, perhaps itis safe to 
assume with Bryce, that “ The foundation of the Republic 
is confidence in the multitude, in its honesty and good 
sense, in its certainty of arriving at right conclusions.” 


COMMUNICATIONS 


The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed in this 
Department. 


A Catholic Daily in 1841? 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In searching through the file of the Lowell Courier for Decem- 
ber 30, 1841, for Catholic material, I came across this item: 
“The Catholics of New York are about starting a new daily 
paper for the maintenance of Catholic doctrine.” (Can any reader 
of America tell me anything about this paper? A daily paper 
at this period issued for any purpose was rather an unusual event. 

Lawrence, Mass. G. F. O. 


Race Migration 
To the Editor of America: 

A correspondent in America for July 22, asked, with reference 
to an article of mine on the effects of sunlight upon migrating 
races, why a blond race cannot migrate to the extreme south and 
repeat without destruction the process whereby people originally 
white became brown or black. They can repeat the process if they 
do it in exactly the same manner followed out by the first white 
men who became dark—that is, by taking many centuries on the 
journey toward the tropics. This fact was mentioned in the 
article. Apart from the Scriptures, the earliest traces we find of 
man are in the Euphrates Basin and these early men were white. 
When a region became overpopulated, or droughts occurred, the 
tribe in search of sustenance emigrated by walking, not by rail- 
ways, and they stopped at the first favorable pasturage until over- 
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population again forced another migration. Short migrations 
toward the south permit the acquiring of protecting skin pigment. 
It is the long jump southward that kills, a migration of 700 miles 
or thereabout. In this latter circumstance the race dies out before 
it has had time to take on gradually the necessary pigment. That 
is just what is happening here in America to the Irish and other 
northern European races. 

Philadelphia. Austin O’MALLEy. 

Why So Few Converts? 
To the Editor of AMERIcA: 

The above is one of the easiest questions to answer, if I think 
correctly. I have been out in the business world over thirty years, 
employed by non-Catholic and Jewish firms respectively. In all 
those years when ignorant remarks were passed by those with 
whom I came in contact, through God's goodness I was able to 
enlighten the minds of these people, most of whom were amazed 
to learn that they had been in complete darkness regarding the 
teachings of the Catholic Church, and almost invariably they 
would ask: “ Why is it that you Catholics do not spread Catholic 
doctrine more? Why do you keep it so much to yourselves, if you 
know and believe it to be so wonderful?” What could I reply? 
I could not tell them that we cannot get our people interested in 
that work, for they would not believe me knowing how tremen- 
dously zealous their own ministers are in spreading Protestant 
doctrine, and in some cases spreading vile literature that maligns 
not only our good priests and nuns but even our Holy Father, 
the Pope. 

One year-and-a-half ago, there was started in New York, a 
movement called “Free Distribution of Catholic Literature.” It 
failed, and the reason given was: that it was not needed. When I 
learned this, I took it upon myself to call upon twelve of our 
most learned and prominent priests, among whom were Doctors of 
Divinity and several Monsignors, and as a result of this title- 
survey, I have in my possession letters from all these good faith- 
ful priests stating that the work was never needed more. I also 
called upon a priest in one of the Italian districts, who told me 
that it would be a God-send in his parish, as the non-Catholics 
were flooding the place with horrible matter that was doing un- 
told harm. 

In America, for June 24, there appeared a communication of 
mine under the heading, “ Free Distribution of Catholic Litera- 
ture.” I received a good number of replies, all from the laity, 
ali zealous to start such a work and desiring full details. All 
of those who answered were doing at least a little in their own 
way. One person among the number, who has laborious duties 
during the day, writes me that she sends out over 200 pieces of 
Catholic literature every month, and she goes on to say, that the 
very ones who should encourage her in the work do all possible 
to discourage her. 

It is most pitiable to hear so many craving for this work, and 
not to have one who will come. forward and start something worth 
while. “I was hungry and you gave me to eat.” Who is more 
hungry than His little ones who are simply famished and many 
starving for His precious Word? If we had this work, and our 
Catholic reading-rooms, the cry would soon be, “Why so many 
converts?” ? 


New York. J. M.H. 


How to Help Austria 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Apropos of your articles on Austria and with special reference 
to the last one, “ How to Help Austria,” may I enquire if your 
readers can suggest some way by which we may set about doing 
something worth while to help these stricken people? As I 
understand the problem, the need is very great and very pressing. 
These people are our people. They are Catholics with a special 
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appeal, to our charity. And yet, if all the reports you hear are 
true, our Catholics, as Catholics, have done very little for them. 
The Quaker-Methodist-Baptist-Y. M. C. A. contingent appears 
to be the only workers in the field, excepting, of course, the 
courageous and genuinely charitable Jew. From our standpoint, 
this is a shameful state of affairs which ought to be corrected at 
once. 

I take it that nothing is to be hoped for from the Catholic 
Welfare Council or the K. of C. Both organizations have their 
representatives in Europe and, I suppose, know all about the 
Austrian situation. Neither, so far as I know, have done any- 
thing. I think we should not wait upon them any longer. Let us 
try to get hold of the dollar from every Catholic family in the 
United States as was suggested by your correspondent. If we 
go about it in the proper way we cannot fail. 

Let us have suggestions from your readers as to the best way 
by which the undertaking might be launched and carried out. 

St. Louis. Joun F. X. Carrot. 


Catholic Old Maids and Bachelors 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In reference to the article under the above title by Dr. J. J. 
Walsh, allow me to express my opinion that there is Divine 
Providence, not alone in the married state,.but in that, also, of 
“Old Maids” and bachelors. Why not prefix the “old” before 
the latter term as well? It might soften some of the rudeness 
of this gentleman toward a splendid body of women in the Cath- 
olic Church. 

Mary, who sat at the feet of Our Lord, might be termed an 
“old maid,” but He loved and taught her much. Mayhap the old 
maid's destiny is God-appointed, that through her single mind, He 
may pour some of His most beautiful truths out over a flippant 
world. Observation leads me to think this. 

Dr. Walsh’s article should not have been printed without cen- 
sorship in the columns of a Catholic magazine that stands for 
refined and courteous thought. 

“Old Maids” may not become mothers at fifty years or more 
as “bachelors” become fathers but God has willed it thus. 

He has left many of us single to become mothers to the old, 
the neglected, the helpless, and we are carrying on the work of 
creation and redemption just as much as the wives and mothers 
of the world. All this from me because of his title. The article 
is shallow and illogical. 

Fall River. C. M. T. 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


In your issue of August 5, A. Z. makes the ill-tempered com- 
ment on my appeal for manual-training schools for the poor 
children of New Mexico that we should convert the proselyters. 
Would not his argument and logic apply with equal force to the 
appeal of Pope Benedict for welfare work in Rome to which the 
Knights of Columbus have responded so enthusiastically? A. Z. 
should buy a Catholic directory and a geography of the United 
States. He would learn that ninety-four priests minister to 150,000 
people in the archdiocese, a priest for each 1,600 souls, and a 
priest for each 1,100 square miles. Yes, conditions are far worse 
than that, for in the list are included the infirm priests and insti- 
tutional chaplains. Meanwhile 400 Catholic children are attending 
the four proselyting schools in Albuquerque and a large number 
are at a similar institution in Santa Fé. A. Z. offers no solution 
and tries to throw cold water on my appeal by ironically stating 
that I appealed to the Eastern Catholics, “who are, of course, 
overburdened with wealth.” I said nothing about Eastern Catho- 
lics. We will welcome the money of a Californian or a Chinaman 
to save the Faith of our children. 


Santa Fé. THeoporE A. THOMA. 
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Religion and the Law 

N its annual reports, the American Bar Association 

deals neither in sentimentality nor in over-statement. 
Its recommendations, based upon actual conditions, as far 
as these can be ascertained by the various legal commit- 
tees, are worthy of careful consideration. They may 
sometimes hurt our pride, but the hurt is, or should be, 
salutary. The truth is that, as a people, we are beginning 
to revert to that wild period of brag and bluster which 
moved even the courteous Thackeray to protest, and 
stimulated the more outspoken Dickens to a frenzy al- 
most as reprehensible as the absurdities which he justly 
scored. Fundamentally we Americans are an honest 
people, yet it must also be said that we are too fond of 
flattery. But flattery is an unwholesome diet. It distorts 
the vision, unsettles the judgment, and by making just 
evaluations impossible, destroys all hope of improvement. 

In its reports for 1922, the Association serves us no 
banquet of flattery. We are told that in the past year, 
there were about 9,500 “ unlawful homicides ” and that in 
the past decade, approximately 85,000 persons have been 
killed “ by poisons, the pistol, the knife, or other deadly 
instruments.” In a spirit of concession, possibly, the 
Association omitted to mention the rope and the faggot, 
“deadly instruments” much in favor in certain parts of 
the country. “‘ The means provided in the United States 
for coping with crime and the criminal,” reports the Asso- 
ciation, “are neither adequate nor efficient.” The delays 
allowed in criminal trials are so varied that “ we hesitate 
to make specific recommendations,” and those excellent 
agencies of prevention and reconstruction, the parole and 
probation laws, actually aid the spread of crime, because 
of “ wretched administration.” The climax of this indict- 
ment is reached in the following paragraph: 


The criminal situation in the United States, so far as crimes of 
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violence are concerned, is worse than that of any civilized coun- 


try. Here there is less respect for law. 


The truth about “the criminal situation in the United 
States ” has been long known, not only to experts, but to 
all thoughtful citizens. Meanwhile, what is to be done? 

There is a remedy, both practicable and certain, but 
millions of Americans, unfortunately, turn from it as 
though it were a crime against society and the State. It 
is, simply, the introduction of religious training into the 
schools. When men do not revere and obey Almighty 
God, it is futile to expect them to revere and obey laws in 
which they see nothing but regulations drawn up by Tom, 
Dick and Harry. If we are to rear a generation of men 
and women who shape their lives according to the will of 
God, whether that will be expressed in the Ten Command- 
ments or in the just ordinances of civil society, we must 
begin with the child. And we cannot begin too soon. The 
Church does not impose a burden upon her sons and 
daughters when she requires them under pain of serious 
sin, to provide for the religious training of their children. 
She merely indicates an obligation which rests upon them 
as good citizens and loyal Catholics. In view of condi- 
tions prevailing in this country, it is morally impossible 
for Catholic parents to fulfil this important duty, without 
the aid of the Catholic school. Catholics, then, who are 
true Americans, genuinely solicitous for the welfare of 
their country, as well as for the most important interests 
of their offspring, will entrust their children to none but a 
Catholic school. 


Wall Street Defines the “Living Wage” 
OSSIBLY the New York Call is somewhat inaccurate 
when it labels the New York Commercial as “an 
organ of Wall Street operators.” It is true that one does 
not ordinarily look for liberal views in the Commercial, 
and that journal assuredly has never been ranked as an 
enemy of the prevailing economic. Consequently, the fol- 
lowing definition, provided by the Commercial, shines afar 
like a good deed in a naughty world. 

In the minds of all sensible thinkers, a living wage is one that 
provides good food and good clothing, comfortable shelter, a 
reasonable amount of recreation, educational facilities, and some- 
thing for the savings-account. 


“ Everybody everywhere,” adds the editor, “is in favor 
of a living wage for the honest worker.” This is admir- 
able, but further examination seems to show that the 
editor’s interest in the living wage is purely academic. 
“ Everybody, everywhere,” ought to have it, but there is 
small chance that anyone will obtain it, because nobody 
anywhere can tell what a living wage is. The sole con- 
clusion to be drawn from the Commercial’s extraordinary 
philosophy is that we had better continue to blunder along 
in the same old way, throwing the entire country into dis- 
order every other year with strikes and riots. 

To praise an ideal and then pronounce it unattainable 


paralyzes action. No man will try to empty the Atlantic 
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with a tea-cup, and no man will try to reform our present 
economic conditions if he is persuaded that failure is in- 
evitable. Probably the chief reason why, with all our social 
legislation, not to mention our strikes, lock-outs, and labor- 
wars, we have not found some solution for our social prob- 
lems, is an unacknowledged belief that they are insoluble. 
It is a difficult but not impossible task to measure the liv- 
ing wage. Were social and economic conditions every- 
where so arranged as to guarantee that workers and em- 
ployers might freely agree on the amount of compensa- 
tion, no action of the civil power would be called for. 
The Commercial is right in its contention that an absolute 
measurement cannot be fixed by Congress, nevertheless 
Congress is not wholly impotent. At least in all matters 
that are of genuine national and inter-State concern, it 
has great powers under the Constitution. Twenty men in 
Congress, alive to the social questions of the day, could 
easily devise methods which if they would not cure would 
at least alleviate many economic evils and lead by degrees 
to their removal. That millions are now forced to work 
for wages which do not even approximate the standard 
set by the Commercial is a scandal in the sight of God and 
man. Congress alone cannot destroy this scandal, but 
there are factions now at work to create the impression 
that Congress is utterly impotent. Nothing can be farther 
from the truth. The powers possessed by the Federal 
Government should be used, prudently and justly, but with 
vigor, to make impossible the crimes against the poor 
which daily cry to Heaven for vengeance. 


A Junior Knights of Columbus 

T the Atlantic City convention of the Knights of 

Columbus, a suggestion was offered which may re- 
sult in a work of tremendous value to religion and to the 
country. For years, the Knights have been considering 
plans to help our boys and young men. The Order has 
founded scholarships at the Catholic University and in 
many colleges and academies throughout the country; it 
has opened night-schools in many cities for instruction in 
primary and secondary subjects, and whenever a “ drive” 
for our educational institutions was inaugurated the 
Knights bore in it a prominent, if not the predominant, 
part. Moreover, either directly or indirectly, many coun- 
cils have endeavored to provide recreation for the young 
through gymnasiums, athletic meets, and summer camps. 
The record of the Knights is a record of sustained and 
intelligent interest in our boys. 

It is now proposed that they found a Junior Order. 
No plans have as yet been published, but the purpose of 
the new movement is sufficiently plain. Every Knight of 
Columbus knows that if he is faithful to his obligations 
as a Knight, he will under all circumstances be a good 
Catholic and a loyal American. At the ordinary meetings 
he not only finds a brotherly spirit, which is something 
far more desirable than mere good-fellowship, but he will 
learn what interests of the Church are pressing, and how 
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he may do his part to protect and further them. When- 
ever he is present at the conferring of degrees, the beauti- 
ful work of the ritual will recall to him his own entrance 
into the Order, and stimulate him to even greater loyalty 
to God, to Church, and to country. It is not too much 
to say that for many Catholics, membership in the Knights 
is a special grace vouchsafed by Almighty God to insure 
their perseverance to the end. 

If the Knights now succeed in devising a plan whereby 
the spirit of the Order can be imparted to our boys and 
young men, they will rescue thousands who otherwise will 
be lost to good living and to good citizenship. Our 
juvenile courts and institutions of detention tell a sad but 
eloquent story of how our young people are daily yielding 
to lures which bring them to ruin. Everywhere through- 
out the country a great need is to be met, and despite our 
best efforts we have not yet met it adequately in any city. 
The Church has no greater interest than the child. For 
him she builds her schools in every city and town, that 
from the very dawn of reason he may be brought to 
Christ. In fulfilling the anxious desire of the Church 
that not one of the little ones whom she has borne to God 
in the laver of regeneration be lost, a Junior Order of 
the Knights of Columbus will be of incalculable assistance. 


No More War! 

EFERRING to the Great War, Dean Inge in the 

course of a sermon he preached in London last month 
before the delegates of the International Peace Congress, 
remarked: “It seems to most of us now that we were 
all stark mad together.” For once most will agree, no 
doubt, with the “ gloomy Dean.” Now that the memory 
of the world-wide horror which began in the summer of 
1914 has become less vivid and men are able to realize 
better the vast range and the lasting evil results of the 
violent insanity that then afflicted so large a portion of the 
human race there are consoling indications that in almost 
every land large and clamorous classes of people are de- 
termined to keep the world from going war-mad again. 
Late in July and early this month enthusiastic demon- 
strations were held in England, Germany, the United 
States and in the cities of other nations, to observe fittingly 
the eighth anniversary of Armageddon’s beginning, and 
the ringing slogan, ‘“‘ No More War!” was the burden of 
every speech and the cry of all the marchers. Convinced 
that the Great War did nothing but unmeasured evil to 
every nation that took part in it and instead of perma- 
nently “ settling things,” only made them worse, the dem- 
onstrators clearly indicated their opinion of “ the last argu- 
ment of kings.” 

It is not at all clear, however, what effect the world- 
wide protest had on those rulers, diplomats, “ statesmen,” 
captains and financiers who are said to be busily occupied 
even now in preparing for the “ war of extermination ” 
which is sure to follow the next seizure by war-insanity 
that attacks the human race. But the proper corrective 
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for the Armageddon-breeder’s blood-thirsty habit of mind, 
well observes the current Month, is 


To dispel the common intellectual apathy in regard to war and 
to break up the age-long tradition that looks upon it as something 
outside the control of human volition. War has its roots in 
human ambition and cupidity, strong impulses which can be regu- 
lated in the community as well as in the individual, and the 
Church, with her clear practical teaching on justice, her stern 
condemnation of fraud and violence and robbery and murder, her 
lofty ideals of charity and human brotherhood, provides the best 
means of supplanting that old pessimistic belief by something more 
worthy of the Christian profession. The Catholic Church is the 
greatest of all peace societies, for she upholds principles which 
would make all war impossible except that waged in pure self- 
defense, and would base that defense upon the common interests 
of the organized World-States. ... 

An old school of romantics used to speak of the moral values 
of war as the training-ground for the manly virtues: we know 
better now. War is dysgenic not only because it slays the young- 
est and bravest, but because it gives new vitality to passions and 
vices which long years of civilization have worked at weakening or 
eliminating. It is in the practise of Christianity that the manly 
virtues received their best support. Self-conquest calls for more 
courage and discipline than the conquest of others. 

Yet even moral enthusiasm requires a basis in reason lest it 
should lapse into mere sentiment. The causes of war must be 
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studied with a view to their removal. The old braggart national- 
ism, which is only pride masquerading as patriotism, and which, 
while ignoring national faults, induced a spirit of contempt for 
other races, should be purged out of our history-books. All 
peoples sin alike in this regard, though some are worse than others. 
National histories glorify wars indiscriminately without con- 
demning those that were unjust in aim or method: the evil pas- 
sions of past times are perpetuated amongst generations who have 
never wronged each other: hatred, mistrust and scorn are actually 
cultivated as essential parts of patriotism, and embodied in injur- 
ious nick-names. Because Christianity has not succeeded in cor- 
recting these defects of the natural man, the superficial conclude 
that Christianity does not condemn them. Hence the need of a 
better morality in our textbooks. 


Such a policy as the foregoing far from being “ craven 
pacifism,” is merely the application of plain common-sense, 
on the part of nations, to problems which are similar in 
kind, though not in degree, to those that neighboring 
householders with a little good-will are accustomed to set- 
tle almost any day. But what hope is there of inducing 
the rival nations of the world to use that required modicum 
of common-sense until their leaders and statesmen are 
ready to hearken, as in days of old, to the voice of him who 
holds at Rome the place of Peter? 


Literature 


“The Language of the United States” 
HEN the Declaration of Independence was 
scarcely two years old, Benjamin Franklin on 

being appointed Minister to France, was instructed by 
Congress to employ in all his “ replies and answers” to 
the communications of Louis XVI not simply English, 
but “the language of the United States.” For this lusty 
young nation, as early as almost 150 years ago, had 
begun to feel that Americans were developing a tongue 
of their own, which tended to differ in many ways from 
that then spoken in the “mother country.” For the 
character of the vast regions in North America which the 
first English colonists and their descendants had peo- 
pled and the unusual requirements of the kind of life 
they had to lead became gradually the background of a 
new “American” language. The need the colonists 
soon realized of having a quantity of hitherto uncoined 
words, with which to express or describe hitherto un- 
known phenomena and experiences, naturally caused a 
distinctively American vocabulary to develop and thrive 
in the trans-Atlantic wilderness. Hence came into use 
a great many strange words and racy, picturesque idioms 
which the staid and supercilious “ bookmen” of Eng- 
land branded as “ Americanisms” and cautioned all to 
avoid. 

But the sturdy Republicans of the West, having won 
their political independence from Great Britain, were dis- 
posed to pay very little attention to the bitter complaints 





heard from over the water regarding the unwarranted 
liberties which the “rebels” were taking with the 
“King’s English.” Even before the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, we had borrowed from the Indians, 
scores of terms like hominy, canoe and succotash, the 
rival French colonists gave us others and then our coun- 
try’s pioneers of English lineage boldly invented innum- 
erable words and phrases to meet the exigencies of the 
rough frontiersman’s life. 

Thus such unmistakable “ Americanisms ” as buil-frog, 
June-bug, sweet-potato, bluff and rapids, were formed 
or adapted as they were needed. The manner of build- 
ing, farming, hunting, etc., as practised by the settlers. 
gave birth to other new terms and expressions like 
back-log, corn-crib, snow-plow, and land-office, and such 
verbs as to shingle, to shuck, to trail, to deed, to table, to 
oppose, etc. Our country’s great leaders also delighted 
in adding suitable words to America’s vocabulary. To 
John Quincy Adams, for example, is attributed the in- 
vention of to antagonize; to John Marshall, to immigrate ; 
to Jefferson, to belittle, and to Washington, to derange. 
American verbs like to clerk, to dicker, to stump and to 
legislate, and such striking idioms as to draw a bead, to 
take to the woods and to fly off the handle, such excel- 
lent terms as sfluential, handy, law-abiding, and lengthy 
began to be widely used over here, though our British 
critics even in those earlier days were wont to “ view 
with alarm” the graceless Americans venturing to coin 
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such vocables as shoe-shop, lumber, pie, or cracker, and 
our insolent restoration of words like flapjack, jeans, 
molasses, guess, home-spun and deft gave the King’s 
lexicographers great pain. 

“The Yankee, flushed with victory, became the pet 
abomination of the English and the chief butt of the 
incomparable English talent for moral indignation.” 
“See what it is,” exclaimed Southey, “to have a nation 
to take its place among civilized States before it has 
either gentlemen or scholars.” But Americans like Irving, 
Cooper, Timothy Dwight, Paulding and Walsh showed 
that they were quite capable of answering England’s 
taunts, which kept growing so bitter, nevertheless, that: 

Even a Briton, James Sterling, warned his fellow-Britons 
that, if they continued their intolerant abuse, they would “ turn 
into bitterness the last drops of good-will toward England that 
exists in the United States.” But the denunciation kept up year 
after year, and there was, indeed, no genuine relief until 1914, 
when the sudden prospect of disaster caused the English to 
change their tune, and even to find all their own great virtues in 
the degraded and disgusting Yankee, now so useful as a rescuer. 
This new enthusiasm for him was tried very severely by his 
slowness to come into the war, but in the main there was polite- 
ness for him so long as the emergency lasted. 


Fair-minded observers have had to own, however, that 
in almost every instance, our characteristically Ameri- 
can words, expressions or idioms are superior for force, 
clearness and picturesqueness to the corresponding Brit- 
ishisms. Take, for example, our railroad nomenclature, 
and contrast it with that in vogue in England. Who 
would exchange baggage-car for luggage-van; car for car- 
riage; cow-catcher for plough; fresght-car for goods- 
wagon; frog for crossing-plate, or parlor-car for saloon- 
carriage? 

If the American’s fertile field of slang and colloquial 
language is then offered for inspection even the British 
will have to own that they limp far behind us and they 
pay us the candid tribute of flattery by choosing as their 
own a large number of our familiar expressions. But 
on the other hand, whoever heard of an American feeling 
jolly bad about anything, indulging in swank, or having a 
top-hole time? 

Then if we except such words as lift, tram and typist, 
where the English, it must be conceded, have found the 
better word, must it not be owned that nearly every dis- 
tinctively American term is to be preferred on the score 
of clearness, directness and picturesqueness to the corres- 
ponding term as it is used today by the subjects of King 
George? To prove our point we need cite but a few in- 
stances like the following, the first being the American 
word and the second its British equivalent : movie, cinema; 
backyard, garden; bill-board, hoarding ; dime-novel, penny- 
dreadful; letter-box, piller-box; newspaper-man, press- 
man; saloon, public house, and sidewalk, footpath. 

But the use of such striking Americanisms as the fore- 
going, are far from being welcome, we are well aware, to 
the aggressive Anglomaniac, who, since the beginning of 
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the Great War, has been very busy in this country. As the 
activities of the British propagandist in our land have 
been well described: 


Because the United States has failed to develop a native aris- 
tocracy of settled position and authority, there is still an almost 
universal tendency here, among folk of social pretensions, to defer 
to English usage and opinion. The English court, in fact, still 
remains the only fount of honor that such persons know, and its 
valuations of both men and customs take procedure of all native 
valuations. I can’t imagine any fashionable American who would 
not be glad to accept even so curious an English aristocrat as Lord 
Reading or Lord Birkenhead at his face value, and to put him at 
table above a United States Senator. This emulation is visible in 
all the minutiae of social intercourse in America—in the hours 
chosen for meals, in the style of correspondence, in wedding cus- 
toms, in the ceremonial incidental to entertaining, and in count- 
less other directions. It even extends to the use of the language. 
We have seen how, even so early as Webster’s time, the intran- 
sigent Loyalists of what Schele de Vere calls “ Boston and the 
Boston dependencies” imitated the latest English fashions in 
pronunciation, and how this imitation continues to our own day. 
New York is but little behind, and with the affectation of what 
is regarded as English pronunciation there goes a constant bor- 
rowing of new English words and phrases, particularly of the 
sort currently heard in the West End of London. The small 
stores in the vicinity of Fifth Avenue, for some years past, have 
all been turning themselves into shops. Shoes for the persons who 
shop in that region are no longer shoes, but boots, and they are 
sold by bootmakers in boot-shops. 

The influence of the Protestant Episcopal Church is also to be 
taken into account. It was the center of Loyalism during the 
Revolution, and it has fostered a passionate and often excessive 
Anglomania ever since. In the larger American cities entrance 
into it is the aim of all social pushers—including, of late, even 
the Jews—and once they get in they adopt, insofar as they are 
able, the terminology of its clergy, whose eagerness to appear 
English is traditional. The fashionable preparatory schools for 
boys and finishing schools for girls, many of which are directly 
controlled by this sect, are also very active centers of Anglomania 
and have firmly established such Briticisms as headmaster, etc. 


Let it now be said that all the facts, examples and cita- 
tions in the foregoing paper have been gathered from the 
new completely revised edition of H. L. Mencken’s monu- 
mental work, “The American Language” (Knopf), 
which first came out two years ago and which may deserv- 
edly be called “the most comprehensive treatise on the 

- American dialect of English ever attempted.” The author, 
a Baltimore journalist, has been investigating the subject 
of his magnum opus, and carefully gathering a wealth of 
material for it, during the last fifteen years and with the 
help of his fascinating style he has admirably succeeded 
in making a theme, which most men could scarcely 
keep from being dry and dull, far more interesting than 
a good novel. The quality and the quantity of the schol- 
arly workmanship Mr. Mencken has brought to his task 
are astonishing. 

Every patriotic American should procure and master 
Mr. Mencken’s book, for it has appeared at a time when 
powerful forces are at work striving to rob “ the language 
of the United States ” of its native raciness and vigor and 
to substitute for many of the terms which are most char- 
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acteristically American a quantity of weak and jéjune 
Britishisms. If you exclude the newly arrived foreign 
element in our country, it may be said that every Ameri- 
can from Maine to California and from the Gulf to Can- 
ada has at his command a language in which all his fel- 
low-countrymen can freely converse with him, a fact 
which is the more to be wondered at when we reflect that 
in the little island of England there are to this day so 
many dialects used that the language of the farmers in 
one county is actually quite unintelligible to those of 
another, who live only a few score miles away. The 
United States, with its 120,000,000 people, is now the 
greatest English-speaking nation in the world. May it 


long so remain! GeEorGE DurRHAM. 


MAN’S INGRATITUDE 


How careful are we when the great unbend, 
Just to the time to keep the hour they set, 

And other claims upon our day forget, 

Past reason proud at thought whom we attend; 
But when the King of Kings for us doth send, 
We make excuse the way is long or wet, 

Or go, like debtors, loath to pay a debt, 

Counting as lost the time with Him we spend. 


How true it is that when the kindly sun 
Scatters in golden largesse all his store, 
And, beggared sinks, we cease to think of him; 
So, too, God’s love, whose waves are never done 
Bearing to us His blessings to the shore, 
Creeps in unnoticed to the flooded brim. 
J. R. Cremens. 


REVIEWS 


The Irom Man in Industry. By Artruur Pounp. Boston: 


The Atlantic Monthly Press. $1.75. 

“The Iron Man in Industry” is the machine. The problem 
discussed in this book is the social significance of automatic 
machinery. To substitute this for skilled labor is the tendency 
everywhere prevalent today. The one exception which the author 
is prepared to admit is found in that thin upper stratum of skilled 
labor where keen intelligence is required to design and develop 
further the steel automaton. He foresees a general leveling 
process in wages brought about conjointly by the machine and the 


university. The former dispenses with skill and so tends to make. 


almost all mechanical occupations available on the same terms to 
young and old, men and women, the advantage resting with youth. 
The latter, by turning out a vast surplus of educated men and 
women, will through competition bring their rewards to approxi- 
mate closely to those of the mechanic. 

In the author’s view the monotonous tending of machinery not 
merely produces stupidity in the worker, but positively encourages 
this, since keenly alert and intelligent labor will under such condi- 
tions be a source of unrest and trouble to the boss. The moron, 
trained to habits of obedience, diligence and thrift, is regarded 
by Mr. Pound as the most ideal machine-hand. His ability just 
measures up to his work and so leaves him content with his 
surroundings. As a result the author believes that we shall evolve 
a race of morons, unless the situation can be met by a timely 
remedy. The author rather proposes difficulties fhan answers 
them. His suggestions, as he himself admits, are quite vague. 
The main hope he points to lies in cultural education, by which 
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the slave of the machine can be taught pleasantly and intelligently 
to spend the ample leisure which “the iron man” will procure 
for him. He favors birth-control through contraceptives, as if 
breaking God’s Commandment could solve anything. His most 
interesting suggestion is the cooperation of working share-holders. 
But this is hardly developed by him. For the rest, while his 
book is interesting and thought-provoking, we are far from sub- 
scribing to all his views. J. H. 


Outloek fer the Philippines. By Cartes Epwarp RUSSELL, 
New York : The Century Co., $3.00. 

In terms of the last twenty years, Mr. Russell seeks the future 
of the Philippine Islands. For the long period of Spanish occu- 
pation, from Magellan to Governor-General Rivera, extending 
over three centuries he has nothing but bitter criticism and the 
contempt found among many modern political writers for older 
institutions and the methods they employed to extend colonial en- 
terprise and hold backward peoples subject to the home govern- 
ment. But Mr. Russell appears to forget, or in any event the 
fact does not appear in his ledger of accounts, that Spanish mis- 
sionaries had since the beginning successfully evangelized the 
islands with the true doctrine of Christ, and that however unen- 
lightened was Spanish political domination, when she relinquished 
the Archipelago to the United States, the Philippines were ninety 
per cent Christian. Even the political significance of this detail 
is tremendous, as is clear from some of the replies the author re- 
ceived in answer to his query on independence, addressed to Chris- 
tian and non-Christian leaders alike. Obviously, to a large extent, 
the differences the progress of twenty years between Christian 
and non-Christian sections of the population have been due to a 
marked difference in religious belief, upon which inevitably the 
politico-economic edifice has been built. It must be remembered 
that the Christian inheritance which Uncle Sam discovered in the 
islands when he took them over was exclusively the contribution 
of Spain. 

Yet the book is the result of extensive observation in many 
parts of the islands, entertainingly written, but without the broad 
historical background that would make it valuable. There is an 
appreciation of the international question but hardly a complete 
understanding of it. If the argument, for instance, concerning 
the “Japanese Menace” proves anything, it demonstrates that 
Japan would not accept the islands as a gift. This is too ridicu- 
lous in the face of the recent controversy over the island of Yap 
and the acquisition by Japan of the former German possessions 
in the Pacific. For military purposes alone, a consideration which 
Mr. Russell ignores, the Philippine Islands can be conceived as a 
strong outpost of Japanese dominion. Here and elsewhere the 
author sins on the score of overstatement. But for his broad 
sympathy towards the natives and enthusiasm for their capabilities 
to develop swiftly along political and economic lines, which has 
led him to present a most attractive picture, the Independence 
leaders owe him a debt of gratitude. It is difficult, in view of 
the evidence presented, to see how we can long withhold complete 
independence from the natives. P. V. M. 





An Introduction to the History of Christianity. A. D., 590-1314. 
By F. J. Foaxes Jackson; Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

This work of Professor Jackson restores our faith in modern 
historical scholarship. It is an admirable synthesis of what is 
perhaps the most difficult period of history to estimate with 
insight and to treat with complete detachment from bias. For 
one cannot write of the Middle Ages without writing of that 
Church which was the life of them; while all honest men know 
that no prejudice yields in obstinacy to religious prejudice and no 
religious prejudice to anti-Catholic prejudice. Hence we deem 
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it high commendation to say of this survey of the Middle Ages 
by a non-Catholic historian, that it deals fairly with the Church 
of the Popes, and that throughout bias betrays itself but faintly. 
We commend in particular Professor Jackson’s solicitude to 
know what Catholics themselves have to say of Catholic things 
and in what light they understand institutions that are peculiarly 
their own. Frequent reference to the “Catholic Encyclopedia,” 
Mann’s “Lives of the Popes,” etc., clearly attests this. Our 
author has nothing in common with the pseudo-historian who kills 
truth with facts and who fails to see history because of historical 
investigation. Gifted with a fine sense of the relative value of 
events and with a true instinct for contracting and expanding at 
the right place, the author has given excellent perspective to his 
presentation. Thus, for example, the scandals of the Church are 
briefly told because, he says, they “serve no end but to prove its 
inherent vitality.” 

With Boniface VIII the author is unduly severe. He may 
have overvalued Dante’s arraignment and Jacopone’s satire of 
that Pontiff, though it may be recalled that one was the Pope’s 
political antagonist and the other the subject of his chastisement, 
and that both wrote against Boniface under stress of intensely 
hostile feeling. In this connection we regret to have seen no 
reference made to Cardinal Wiseman’s scholarly “Apology of 
Boniface VIII” in the appendix of authorities for Chapter XI. 

D. B. Z. 





Christ the Life of the Soul. By the Rr. Rev. D. CorumBa 
Marmion, O.S.B. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Co. $2.25. 

These spiritual conferences, delivered, without thought of later 
publication, by Abbott Marmion to his eommunity, have been so 
well received in France that, within four years, they have passed 
through fifteen editions. This will not seem so remarkable to 
any who seriously study this translation, for the conferences are 
characterized by an erudition that is often lacking in many spirit- 
ual books, and are instinct with piety and devotion. The purpose 
of the author is to show that Jesus, as the central figure and 
unifying principle of the spiritual life, is the source of all grace 
and holiness, The first series of conferences, therefore, which 
treats of the Divine plan of Redemption in itself, after estab- 
lishing our adoptive predestination in Jesus, explains how He is 
the model of all perfection, the author of our Redemption, the 
efficient cause of all the graces granted to us, and the founder of 
the Church. The second part of the volume applies this abstract 
summary of the Divine plan to man, showing “that the founda- 
tion of all this spiritual edifice is faith in the Divinity of Our 
Lord, and that Baptism, the first of all the Sacraments, marks out 
our whole existence with a double character of ‘death to sin,’ 
and of ‘life for God.’” Under the former of these two headings, 
the author treats of sin, its meaning and its absolution, under the 
latter, of charity, the Eucharist, prayer, devotion to Our Lady, 
and finally the beatitude of Heaven. 

It is apparent from even this slight summary, how comprehen- 
sive is the treatment, and how very few branches of theology are 
left untouched. The exposition is clear, the application practical, 
and the exegesis of the frequent Scriptural references and texts, 
is scientific and inspiring. Above all, the book is deeply spiritual, 
and gives one the impression, as Cardinal Mercier writes in the ° 
preface, “that it was conceived and prepared during prayer, at 
the foot of the altar, before being given to the public.” 

F.X.T. 





The Little Book of Society Verse.. Compiled by Craupe 
Moore Fuess and Harotp Crawrorp Stearns. Boston : Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., $1.75. 

When publishers, it would appear, are quite at a loss what sort 
of book to bring out next, they finally decide to give the world 
a fresh anthology. The latest nosegay of rhymes to reach the re- 
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viewer’s desk is Fuess and Stearns’ attractive “Little Book of 
Society Verse,” a poetical genre, we are told, which must have 
the qualities of “ brevity, brilliancy and buoyancy,” and should be 
characterized by “lightness and delicacy of touch, gracefulness 
of phrasing and an appearance of spontaneity combined with a 
hint of artifice.” A good number of the selections that fill the 
344 pages of the anthology seems to meet the foregoing require- 
ments though, of course, the critical reader will also wonder why 
this or that rather vapid piece was chosen. As was to be expected, 
Dobson, Calverley, Locker-Lampson, raed, Prior, Bun- 
ner, Moore and Holmes are adequately represented. Harte’s 
renowned letter by the belle of “Poverty Flat” who 
“once went down the middle with the man _ that shot 
Sandy McGee,” can be enjoyed again and so can Saxe’s “ Famil- 
iar.” There are few better parodies of Swinburne than Lewis 
Carroll’s “ Atalanta of Camden-Town,” Sara Teasdale’s “ The 
Look” is perfect of its kind, and several of Landor’s verses 
which appear in the collection have*more true poetry in them than 
readers would look for in a book of vers de société, his “ Ianthe,” 
for example, and “ Plays,” which run as follows: 


From you, Ianthe, little troubles pass 

Like little ripples down a sunny river; 

Your pleasures spring like daisies in the grass, 
Cut down, and up again as blithe as ever. 





Alas, how soon the hours are over 

Counted us out to play the lover! 

And how much narrower is the stage 

Alloted us to play the sage! 

But when we play the fool, how wide 

The theater expands! besides, 

How long the audience sit before us: 

How many prompters, what a chorus! W. D. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Fighting the Proselyter.—In “The Story of Santa Maria In- 
stitute” (Santa Maria Institute, Cincinnati), Miss Anna C. Mi- 
nogue has graphically told the interesting story of how Sister 
Justina and Sister Blandina, two Mother Seton nuns of the Cin- 
cinnati archdiocese, began twenty-five years ago to rescue little 
Italian children from the toils of the proselyter. The author 
then describes how these valiant religious, with the help of their 
superiors, associates and well-wishers established in Santa Maria 
Institute a large and busy center of educational and social activi- 
ties among the Italians of Cincinnati which has saved thousands 
of boys and girls to the Church. A mere perusal of the book’s 
fourteen chapters and a glance at the numerous photographs will 
convince the reader what an important work for souls Santa 
Maria Institute has achieved. 


“The Month.”—The August Month opens with a good sketch of 
the late Father Sydney Smith, S.J., who had been a member of the 
staff of that magazine from 1891 till his retirement last spring. 
Born in 1843 the son of an Anglican vicar, he entered the Church 
in 1864 and became a Jesuit two years later. Father Smith’s most 
valuable contributions to the Month unfortunately were never put 
into a book, but his many learned historical and controversial 
papers will be remembered by the magazine’s constant readers. J. 
R. Cormick follows with a good appreciation of Fabre’s career and 
of the high scientific value of his books, Father Thurston continues 
his study of “ The Transition Period of Catholic Mysticism” and 
Father Pollen has an excellent historical paper on “ Translating 
the Bible into English at Rheims.” In an editorial on “ The Dis- 
tribution of Titles” Father Keating remarks that the present 
Premier has had “created” during the past five years or so 108 
peers who include “seven out of the nine proprietors of the chief 
Sunday papers,” the other two being baronets. 
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The “Dublin.”—The summer Dublin Review opens with a good 
paper on Abbot Mendel by Monica Taylor, D. Sc., and Father 
Thurston contributes an interesting article on “Medieval Mat- 
rimony,” showing how grasping guardians used to have mere 
children contract marriage just to secure big estates. But the 
most varied and interesting part of the magazine are the book- 
reviews. There is a long notice of Father Campbell’s “The 
Jesuits,” which Mr. Leslie calls a “monumental” and “ often 
fascinating work,” Domini Canis analyzes “ Ulysses,” the latest 
novel of the decadent James Joyce, and reaches the verdict that 
“the spiritually offensive and the physically unclean are united ” 
in the book. “As for the vaunted new experimentations in 
literary forms,” which the author is supposed to have made, his 
reviewer doubts that the present generation is likely to adopt 
them by writing as Joyce does, for instance, “forty-two pages 
without a capital or stop, or by abandoning all reasoned sequence 
of thought and throwing the flash and flow of every discordant, 
flippant allusive or crazy suggestiveness upon paper without gram- 
mar and generally without sense.” In a review of Cardinal 
Gasquet’s “ Monastic Life in the Middle Ages,” “E. B.” exposes 
the unscholarly methods of the violently anti-Catholic, G. C. 
Coulton, asserts that he has an idée fixe on the subject of mon- 
asticism which distorts his mental vision and vitiates his judg- 
ment, and proves from citations that he is merely a “ pedantic 
sciolist whose word carries no weight in matters pertaining to 
the Catholic Church.” 





Books on Our Lady.—The purpose which the author of “ The 
Words of Our Lady” (Brown & Nolan, Dublin, 4 s.), Father 
William Hanly, O.S.F.C., had in view was to present the active 
side of the Blessed Virgin’s character, her strength, her high 
culture, her familiarity with the Sacred Scriptures and her power 
of expression. The means he has taken to do this is a detailed 
analysis of the content of the words she spoke, and in particular 
of the Magnificat. The book is a loving, intensive study of 
Our Lady’s character, arranged in thirty conferences, and adapted 
for spiritual reading or for meditation during the months of 
May and October. It will well repay study. “Our Blessed 
Lady” (O'Donovan Bros., Baltimore), by the Very Rev. J. 
Guibert, S.S., is an authorized translation from the original. It 
is a formal book of meditations, arranged according to the Sul- 
pician method and covering the principal incidents in the Blessed 
Virgin's life and her principal feasts. Written on a bed of pain 
and mainly the fruit of long hours of insomnia spent in ponder- 
ing on God’s mysterious dealings with Our Blessed Mother, it is 
instinct with piety, practical in purpose, and simple in design. 
Those who make use of it will doubtless catch fire from the 
author’s ardent devotion to the Mother of God. 





A Good Dictionary—The latest book of reference to come from 
the Funk and Wagnall’s Co. is the $5.00 “College Standard 
Dictionary,” an excellent abridged edition of their big “ Standard 
Unabridged.” Into the 1325 large pages of the new volume are 
packed 140,000 terms, (including 15,000 proper names) and 2,500 
illustrations, the result of the labors of Dr. Frank H. Vizetelly 
and his 400 collaborators. The consistent alphabetical arrange- 
ment of the book enables the inquirer to find words of every kind, 
whether geographical or biographical just where they belong, the 
thoroughly up-to-date character of the volume makes it include 
such neologisms as “African golf, audiometer, automat, Binet 
age, book value, coagulen, Dail Eireann, footage, intelligentsia, 
milline, parsec, photostat, radio-broadcasting, radiophone, synura, 
telautogram, vactuphone, variocoupler, vitamin,” etc., good lists 
of synonyms, antonyms and solecisms are given and in an appendix 
are several pages of foreign words and expressions. The criticism 
has been made that the inclusion of the names of living notables 
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seems rather arbitrary. Ida Tarbell is mentioned, for example, 
but not Booth Tarkington. 





Chaucer’s “Tiger*’—Among the literary remains of the late 
Carl Browsenhaur, the renowned commentator on early English 
texts, there is said to be a curious paraphrase, dating from 
Chaucer’s time, of the well-known limerick on the “Lady of 
Niger,” a lyric which Chesterton, it will be remembered, considers 
the most perfect example we have of that kind of poetry. Though 
Browsenhaur does not actually maintain in as many words that 
the fragment is of undoubtedly Chaucerian atthorship, he clearly 
implies nevertheless that the poem bears every indication of having 
been composed by that great fourteenth-century genius. Here is 
the text of the manuscript: 

A mayde ther ben, in Niger born and bredde; 
Hire merye smyle went neere about hire hedde. 
Uponne a beesle shee rood, a tyger gaye, 

And sikerly shee laughen on hire waye. 

Anon, as it bifel, bak from the ryde 

Ther came, his sadel hangen doone bisyde, 

The tyger. On his countenaunce the whyle 
Ther ben behelde a gladnesse and a smyle. 


Novels.—“ J. Poindexter, Colored” (Doran, $1.75), is the latest 
and one of the best of Irvin Cobb’s contributions. In form, it is a 
highly-amusing story of the reactions of a young Kentucky Negro 
to life in New York; in fact, it is an essay which contains some 
really valuable suggestions toward the solution of the race-prob- 
lem. Yet, “I’se not a problem,” announces Jeff, “ I’se a pusson, an’ 
I craves to be treated as sech.” Until all of us, in the North as 
well as in the South, realize that the Negro is a human being, we 
cannot even begin to solve the difficulties which arise between 
him and his lighter-skinned neighbor. 

“The Old House” (McBride, $2.00), is the name of a Hun- 
garian novel by Cécile Tormay, translated by E. Torday, which 
is said to be enjoying a wide vogue on the Continent. The book 
describes the rise and fall of the Ulwing family, represented by 
three generations: grandfather Christopher, his son John Hubert, 
and the latter’s children, Christopher and Anne. The action 
takes place in the Buda-Pest of seventy years ago, when a revo- 
lution was brewing, and the well-constructed house of the pros- 
perous Christopher, the carpenter and builder, furnishes most of 
the setting. The characters are forcibly drawn and the twin cities on 
the Danube of those days are vividly described. But there is an 
objectionable chapter telling with needless detail about young 
Christopher’s temptation. The translator speaks of the “ex- 
hibition” of the Sacred Host, when he must mean “ elevation.” 

“For Richer, for Poorer” (Knopf, $2.00), the latest novel of 
Harold H. Armstrong, the author of “Zell,” is a Saturday Eve- 
ning Post sort of story telling how a young married couple, who 
at first fail to solve the secret of how to be happy on $100 
a month, end by adjusting themselves to the situation and are 
forthwith rewarded by attaining prosperity. The sudden marvelous 
transformation in Kenneth’s character is one that happens only 
in books. The description of Miriam and Kenneth’s matrimonial 
tiffs seems true to life. 

Rafael Sabatini’s new story, “Captain Blood” (Houghton, 
$2.00), opens in seventeenth-century England with the Monmouth 
rebellion, soon passed to the Barbodoes, then “ Heave ho! my lads 
for the Spanish main!” with pieces of eight, a pirate crew and 
“buckets of blood,” but with the beauteous Arabella in the offing. 
The book is quite inferior artistically to the author’s “Scar- 
amouche,” his success of last year. 

It is hard to understand how René Maran’s “ Batouala” (Selt- 
zer) and Honoré Willsie’s “Judith of the Godless Valley” 
(Stokes), can secure intelligent readers. For the first novel is a 
Negro’s crude, repulsive description of the life his people live 
today in Africa and the other is a machine-made ranch-story in 
which “gun-play” alternates with “sex.” 
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Economics 


Profit-Sharing and Thrift 

HE home of the Procter-Gamble Company is Ivory- 

dale, Cincinnati, Ohio. Founded in 1837, the firm has 
become one of the best-established and widely known in- 
dustries in the United States. Most of us recall its clas- 
sic advertisement as one of our first youthful impressions. 
Not less well known in the economic and sociological world 
is its profit-sharing scheme, which can now lay claim 
amongst such experiments to the respect due to age. The 
plan originated in 1886. It was coincident with the 
Knights of Labor movement and perhaps the connection 
is more than chronological. 

However, the insistent boast of the company in regard 
to their profit-sharing is that it leads to thrift, with its 
consequent virtues in their employes. It is not advisable 
in a short article to enter into the various pros and cons 
of profit-sharing in general. Whatever conduces to thrift 
is well worth considering from that angle alone. “ My 
greatest pride in our profit-sharing plan,” writes Mr. 
Procter, “comes from the knowledge that it reaches the 
minds of our workers as well as their pocket-books. Out 
of thrift has come independence; out of independence 
have come freedom and happiness. We have not only 
given our men additional money—we have helped them to 
find additional ideals.” 

Instances are given in proof. The most notable of these 
is that of a blacksmith, earning forty-two cents an hour in 
1903, who then began to invest in the company’s profit- 
sharing stocks and in sixteen years, thanks to an increase 
of salary and the accumulation of his reinvested divi- 
dends, had to his account the princely sum of $65,000. 
This case is doubtless an exception; still it shows the pos- 
sibilities for saving. To promote early in the average 
workingman’s life the habit of thrift, to encourage him to 
save the first thousand dollars is, however, the principal 
concern of the company: “ We help a man to save a 
year’s salary. He is started on the road of thrift. Find- 
ing its reward surprisingly great, he continues to save and 
invest his money. . . .” According to the limitations of 
this plan, an employe receiving more than $2,000 a year 
is not allowed to subscribe for profit-sharing stock. Let 
us take then the case of a man earning $100 a month. If 
he wishes to participate in the firm’s plan, he must sub- 
scribe to an amount of stock that represents his annual 
salary, $1,200. Each year, he must pay five per cent of 
the total, which would be $240 for the first year, and each 
month he must pay twelve per cent of the annual five 
per cent, which would be $20.00 a month for the first year. 
If he is deficient in these payments, he may retain his 
stock, but cannot draw dividends. The money paid in 
begins to draw ten per cent with the rate increasing each 
year till it reaches twenty per cent. 

To be sure the employers protect themselves well, as 
can be seen from the conditions they attach: “ Should such 
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employe be discharged or leave the employ of the com- 
pany or make application for withdrawal from this plan, 
he shall not receive or be credited with any profit-sharing 
dividend whatsoever on the wages earned by him during 
his last uncompleted calendar month.” “The employe 
shall surrender his pass book and certificate of participa- 
tion to the company whenever his employment with the 
company for any reason ceases. In which event he shall 
be paid or tendered the value of his interest in same on 
the date of the termination of his employment according 
to the provisions of this plan.” But the workman’s inter- 
ests too are safeguarded: “ Inasmuch as the main purpose 
of this plan is to have the employes of the company be- 
come and remain holders of its common stock, it is hoped 
no employe will sell any certificates of stock obtained un- 
der this plan, except in case of extreme emergency. The 
trustees, however, upon written application of the em- 
ploye, will purchase the same from him at the prevailing 
market price, subject to the conditions herein provided.” 
“Tf at the termination of his employment the actual mar- 
ket value of the stock ... is less than its cost at the 
time of his subscription the company . . . will refund to 
him in cash . . . the cost of same as determined by his 
subscription under this plan.” 

Whatever we may think of the limitations of the Proc- 
ter-Gamble scheme, we can scarcely gainsay that it is an 
efficacious plan for begetting thrift in the workman of 
moderate salary. Granted that a complete living-wage is 
being paid, this form of profit-sharing certainly has a dis- 
tinct advantage over the bonus or dividend arrangement. 
The employe is too apt to consider the latter as an unex- 
pected legacy from an unknown uncle and spend it fool- 
ishly; while on the other hand interest from the profit- 
shares must appeal to him as the earnings of his own 
money. It has the security of a sound bank, but with a 
larger interest rate and the continual incentive to greater 
saving. Rarely will a workingman find security of prin- 
cipal with a ten per cent income and just as rarely does he 
find in this very high rate itself ar added reason, stripped 
of all hazard, for reinvestment rather than for thoughtless 
spending. Mr. Procter writing of the development of the 
profit-sharing arrangement tells us that all other plans 
had one serious defect in common; the workers looked on their 
semi-annual “ Dividend Day” checks as merely extra wages, and 
spent them as such. Very little of this money was going into their 
savings account. ... Then I decided that we could place a pre- 
mium on thrift by requiring the men to save a certain fraction 
of their wages before they would receive any extra money from 
the firm. . . . We said in substance to each workman... in our 
employ: “To every dollar you save, we will add four dollars, 
until as much money as you make in a year has been accumulated. 
This money is then yours.” 

Such an unusually large rate of interest may arouse 
the glow of speculation within the employe, but the will 
needs every legitimate motivation for husbanding up a 
certain amount of material goods, especially when one is 
young and not descended from rich forbears. If, then, 
profit-sharing holds out a quasi-aleatory motive for thrift 
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without the chance of blighting loss, certainly it should 
be reckoned as a valuable asset in the workingman’s life. 
Thrift means a continued act of self-denial. It is an ideal 
that must make its appeal through reasons whose force is 
clearly discerned by a practical mind. Will-power has to 
be called into action. A young, unmarried workingman, 
for instance, needs to be aroused from the hypnotic sleep 
of easy spending to the long night-watches of saving as a 
preparation for the day when he will assume the responsi- 
bilities of the head of a family. It is no holiday task. 
Age and married life will bring their soberiug influence to 
bear on the innate tendency to extravagance. Hence it is 
that, whatever be the objections to profit-sharing, and 
they are many, it has under the fundamental safeguard of 
a living-wage the admirable feature of inculcating thrift. 
Certainly the home where thrift finds a welcome needs not 
to fear future want and suffering. Saving brings its own 
pleasures, not the pleasures of the miser or “ kill-joy,” 
but the pleasures of self-respecting manhood. Profit- 
sharing then, in as much as it inculcates this fundamental 
law of sound economics, is deserving of praise. 
Danie M. O’Conne tt, S.J. 


Education 
The Catholic School for the Catholic Child 


N an interesting little essay, unfortunately now out of 
print, the late Canon Bagshawe compares a man’s re- 
ligious life to the mast of a ship. The comparison is un- 
usual, but under the Canon’s treatment, singularly appro- 
priate. In phrases which recall Newman’s philosophy, the 
Canon points out that men are not ruled by reason alone 
“or by religious truths formally taught.” Usually, “ they 
require the assistance of sympathetic feelings and associa- 
tions in their religion, and without these they are not very 
secure.” 

It is with a man’s religion as it is with the mast of a ship. No 
mast, however strong it may be in itself, will stand very long, un- 
less it is supported by the numberless small ropes which make up 
the rigging of a vessel. All these together help the spar to bear 
the strain of rough weather, and give it security in sudden tempest. 
So it is with the religious life of the Christian; he must have 
strong principles, good teaching, and true Faith, but besides these 
he stands in need of the religious associations and sympathies 
taught in childhood, and without these, the principles are in danger. 


The Canon’s words furnish an apt text at this time when 
our schools are opening for another year of work. Theo- 
retically, it is quite possible to bring up a generation of chil- 
dren without the aid of the Catholic school. Practically, 
however, for the vast majority of our Catholic parents, 
such a task is an impossibility. The child who has never 
been the pupil of a Catholic school, and particularly, the 
child whose training has beeg received in a public school, 
almost inevitably will lack those “ religious associations and 
sympathies” which form a strong defense of religious 
principles. 
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Theoretically, it is possible to provide the child with all 
necessary religious training in the home, yet the difficulty 
of the task becomes apparent on consideration of what 
“ religious training,” in any true sense of the phrase, im- 
plies. ‘‘ Religious instruction” does not mean, simply, 
that the child must be told not to eat meat on Friday, and 
always to be present at Mass on Sunday and on holy days 
of obligation. Religious training requires regular and care- 
ful instruction in the truths of revealed religion, none ex- 
cepted. The child must be led to know, and, according to 
his capacity, to understand, his duties to God, to his neigh- 
bor and to himself. The syllabus of any religious course 
is both extensive and intricate. The child must be taught, 
not left to pick up scraps of information from example 
only, important as is the power of example, or from a 
chance word. He must be trained in the practise of re- 
ligion; he must be so instructed that, as far as diligence, 
knowledge and good-will on the part of his parents can se- 
cure the result, he will become all that is meant by the 
term, “a practical Catholic.” 

Is teaching of this nature and extent easy? To begin 
with, how many Catholic fathers and mothers, in this busy 
day of ours, can find the time for careful, intelligent, 
systematic training? Next, granting the necessary leisure, 
granting, too, that parents have a thorough knowledge of 
their religion, how many have the ability to impart what 
they know? For knowledge is but one part of an in- 
structor’s equipment, and a man as wise as Solomon may, 
and often is, an abject failure as a teacher. But let us 
further grant that the parents are capable teachers, and that 
they have the time to give their children instruction in re- 
ligion. Even in these favorable and most unusual circum- 
stances, they are not permitted to entrust their children to 
non-religious schools without the consent of the ec- 
clesiastical authorities. On this point, the law of the 
Church is plain and peremptory. 


Catholic children must not attend non-Catholic, neutral or mixed 
schools ; that is, such as are also open to non-Catholics. /t is for 
the Bishop of the place alone to decide, according to the instruc- 
tions of the Apostolic See, in what circumstances and under what 
precautions, attendance at such schools may be tolerated, without 
danger of perversion to the pupils. (Canon 1374.) 


The reasons for this legislation are apparent. By the 
natural law, the provisions of which in the present instance 
are specified in Canon 1113 of the Code, parents have no 
graver duty than that of providing for the religious training 
of their children. Primarily, the child does not belong to 
his parents, and much less to the State. He comes from 
God, and he belongs to God. For the time being, he is 
entrusted to his parents, upon whom rests the obligation of 
so ordering the life of the child that he may the more easily 
and securely attain the end of his creation. Hence the 
Church decrees that from the beginning, religious and 
moral training must assume the chief place (Canon 1372) 
in the education of the child; hence too, parents and all 
who take their place possess the right of providing for 
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the child in this matter, and rest under a grave duty of 
making such provision (Canon 1372). But as the Church 
recognizes that, ordinarily, parents cannot satisfy their ob- 
ligations without assistance, she further decrees that the 
child must be educated in a Catholic school, and orders that 
in all such schools a regular course of religious instruction 
adapted to the age of the children be given (Canon 1373). 

It is freely admitted that to send the child to the Catho- 
lic school often means that parents must make great sac- 
rifices. The public schools are free; in many Catholic 
schools, a small tuition is asked. The public schools pro- 
vide the children with books, paper, pens, and other ma- 
terial at the expense of the public, and in many places even 
with food and medical attention. Very few Catholic 
schools can offer these temporal advantages, and it may 
be that Catholic parents, struggling for a living, murmur 
and repine when they are told that they may not in con- 
science patronize these free schools. Yet the law of the 
Church merely emphasizes what every Catholic knows; 
that those who would live godly in Christ Jesus must be 
prepared to suffer not only the want of comforts and 
conveniences, but even actual privation. 

On the other hand, when the evil influences which de- 
spite all our care come near to our little children in these 
pagan days, are considered, it is somewhat difficult to un- 
derstand how any Catholic parent can for a moment hesi- 
tate as to the school for his child. An honest man who ac- 
cepts the guardianship of a sum of money which he knows 
he must restore at a given time, will neglect no lawful 
means of protecting it. If he invests it, he will follow the 
directions of the owner with scrupulous care; if sudden 
dangers threaten, he will do far more than the law or his 
conscience may oblige him to do, to protect the owner’s in- 
terests. Catholics know that their children are far more 
precious than temporal possessions. God has entrusted 
these little ones to human keeping, and the day will as- 
suredly come when He will demand a reckoning. The 
Catholic parent who has entrusted his children to the 
Catholic school need not fear the day of wrath, but what 
can be said for him who has sent his children to an institu- 
tion from which Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ is by 
law excluded? 

“ Suffer the little children to come unto Me,” said Our 
Blessed Lord, “ and forbid them not.” No man may dare 
call himself a Catholic who comes between Jesus Christ and 
the soul of the child. No man may deem himself a prac- 
tical Catholic who violates the law of the Catholic Church 
providing for the education of the child. For as was de- 
creed by the Sacred Congregation de Propaganda Fide 
nearly fifty years ago: 

But all parents who neglect to give their children this necessary 
training and education; or who permit their children to frequent 
schools in which the ruin of souls cannot be avoided; or, finally, 
who having in their locality a good Catholic school properly ap- 
pointed to teach their children; or having the opportunity of edu- 


cating their offspring in another place, nevertheless send them 
to public schools, without sufficient reason, and without the neces- 
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sary precautions by which the proximate danger may be made re- 


mote ; these, as is evident from Catholic moral teaching, if they are 
contumacious, cannot be absolved in the Sacrament of Penance. 


The warning is solemn, well befitting the dangers against 
which it is directed. Now that the school year is opening, 
let every Catholic parent in the country examine his con- 
science, asking himself whether he is fulfilling his grave 
obligations according to the mind and the positive law of 
the Catholic Church. 


Paut L. BLakety, S.J. 


Note and Comment 


The Lay Apostolate 
in Pittsburgh 


EMOTENESS from Catholic centers and lack of 

religious education for the country child have been 
responsible for great defections from the Church. To 
remedy such situations, the “ Missionary Confraternity 
of Christian Doctrine,” of Pittsburgh, has devoted itself 
to a generous and noble apostolate. The work of the 
Confraternity is two-fold: to organize and conduct, 
through lay teachers catechism classes in the mining towns, 
country districts and the poorer sections of the city, and 
to send, periodically, missionary priests to the outlying dis- 
tricts. The following figures will indicate the extent of 
the good accomplished by this organization during 1921: 
811 active teachers; 669 teachers in average attendance; 
20,873 children instructed; 6,747 children in average at- 
tendance at Mass; 10,919 children in average attendance 
at catechism; 1,051 children taken from non-Catholic Sun- 
day-schools ; 548 fallen-away Catholics brought back; 11,- 
734 families visited; 102,299 religious articles and pieces 
of Catholic literature distributed. 

This work of the Pittsburgh Confraternity is laudable 
not only because of the personal service of the laymen, 
but in as much as it indicates a spirit of brotherliness 
amongst our people. Urban parishes must realize the 
jeopardy to faith to which the rural Catholics are exposed, 
and must be inspired to cooperate in safeguarding the 
interests of the Church. The movement will undoubtedly 
grow and it may be possible to persuade some prosperous 
city congregations to sponsor a struggling mission in the 
country, where the Catholics are too few to support a 
resident pastor, but far too valuable to be allowed to drift 
from the Faith. 





The Airman’s 
Farewell Letter 
ROM a book called “ La Derniére Lettre” recently 


published in Paris and containing the last letters of 
many French soldiers who died for their country in the 
Great War, the Boston Transcript prints the following 
beautiful farewell which Martin de Gibergues sent to his 
parents not long before he was killed in an aerial combat, 
May 5, 1917: 


As my trembling body approaches the ground, my sowl will 
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mount to unknown heights, and the separation between them will 
be victoriously accomplished. It will be a perfect Magnificat, 
prayer of adoration to the one God great and merciful; prayer 
of thanksgiving for what has been bestowed upon me so gener- 
ously from every side; prayer of expiation for my sins of omis- 
sion as well as of commission; irresistible supplication for eternal 
life, for strength and consolation for those I leave behind, mercy 
and glory for my well-beloved France, the advent of the Kingdom 
of God, Adveniat Regnum Tuum! This prayer will be full of 
you, my dearly loved parents, for you have taught it to me by 
twenty-eight years of word and example. Despite appearances, it 
will be calm and gentle, it will breathe confidence and peace. 


It is clear that the faith of that aviator did much to 
make him the valiant soldier he was. 





Where Will the 

Money be Found? 

NE of the commonest retorts of the fanatics work- 

ing day and night to establish new ways of spend- 

ing the people’s money is “ We can afford it, for this 
is a rich country.” An excellent commentary on this re- 
tort was recently given in the Senate by Senator Borah. 


We have at this time an indebtedness of about $22,000,000,000. 
Our budget is running from $3,500,000 upward. According to the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, the sources of taxes 
in this country are drying quite as rapidly as in Great Britain. 
We have a deficit for 1923 estimated at $500,000,000. That is 
the situation presented to us, not as a speculative proposition, but 


by actual figures. 
At the close of the Civil War, we had an indebtedness of about 


$2,674,815,356. By 1915, we had reduced the indebtedness of the 
Government to $1,090,148,006. In other words, during the space 
of fifty years we had reduced our public indebtedness something 
over $1,000,000,000. If we are to judge the future by the past, 
we now have an indebtedness which it will take us more than 
1,000 years to lift, to say nothing of the constantly increasing 
burden in the way of increased taxes from year to year by reason 
of the increased budgets. And yet it is proposed, in addition to 
what we already have, to lay on an extra indebtedness. 


We shall do well to heed the menace contained in the 
fact “ the sources of taxes are drying up.” This simply 
means that since there is nothing new to be taxed, the 
present taxes must necessarily be raised to meet new 
obligations. Every new tax means an increase in the 
cost of living. Do the rank and file of Americans find 
life so easy that they are anxious to increase their con- 
tributions to the Government? If they are not willing 
let them call a halt to the mad craze for appropriations 
now ruling Congress. 





American Catholic 
Artist 


HAT people may be true artists without the pose of 
Bohemian nonchalance, is evidenced by Miss Eliza- 

beth Nourse and her talented sister, the former, the win- 
ner of the Laetare Medal for 1921. The Paris studio, 
where these two noble ladies have done such fine work, is 
meticulous in its order and cleanliness. It has, moreover, 
served the purpose of whole-hearted charity, as well as 
of elevated art. During the war, it was at once a hospital 
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and canteen for wounded soldiers, and a haven for stricken 
refugees. Later, it became a rehabilitation center for 
maimed artist-soldiers, many of whom were inspired and 
encouraged to take up again, despite the handicaps, their 
artistic work. The studio, at present, houses a repre- 
sentative collection of the paintings of the Misses Nourse, 
who are most universally admired artists. Since they 
have taken residence in France, they have modified the 
severe classicism and high finish of the Couture school, 
which characterized their American work. They have 
become freer and more colorful, after the manner of the 
great impressionists, but without the extravagance of the 
latters’ style. A favorite subject of Miss Elizabeth Nourse 
is motherhood, especially as she finds it amongst the pious 
peasantry of Catholic Brittany. But all her work is 
imbued with a truly Catholic spirit, and is but another 
instance that art, only when it is inspired by religion, can 
attain its highest expression. 





Canon Loutil 
M Goyau 
ANON LOUTIL, better known by his pen name 
“ Pierre l’Ermite,” and M. Georges Goyau have just 
been signally honored by their countrymen, and American 
Catholics heartily rejoice over the well-deserved tribute 
paid to these distinguished Frenchmen. Upon Canon 
Loutil the Société d’Encouragement au Bien bestowed one 
of its principal prizes. This society meets annually to re- 
ward organizations which rendered most valuable services 
to the people, and individuals who have given proof of 
heroism and devotion. In the case of Pierre l’Ermite, the 
prize was fully deserved. As a social worker some years 
ago in the labor district of Clichy in the capital, and for- 
merly at St. Jean de Montmartre, in the cabaret and night- 
life section of Paris, he did an incalculable amount of good 
and prevented an equal amount of harm. Now pastor of 
one of the most fashionable churches in the capital, that of 
St. Francis de Sales in the Parc Monceau district, he is not 
afraid to preach there the same lessons of the Gospel which 
he preached to his former parishioners. As editorial writer 
for thirty years in the columns of La Croix, as one of the 
best novelists of his time, with such masterpieces to his 
credit as “La Grande Amie,’ “Le Soc,” etc., Canon 
Loutil has been a power for good. Asa journalist and as 
a story-teller he has few equals either among Catholic or 
secular writers. 

The second of these distinguished Frenchmen, M. 
Georges Goyau, has just received the highest literary Lon- 
ors to which his countrymen can aspire. In recently elect- 
ing him a member of the French Academy in succession to 
M. Denys Cochin, and thus making him one of that senate 
of “ Forty Immortals,” the Academy honored itself. It is 
safe to say that it counts on its roll few more thorough 
scholars. As an up-to-date, yet sound interpreter of the 
social theories which Leo XIII outlined in the Encyclical 
Rerum Novarum, M. Goyau is perhaps without a peer. 














